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UNION CLUB HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 

The engraving below, drawn and executed expressly for us, 
represents the beautiful new club house, corner of the 5th Ave- 
nue and 2Ist Street, New York. It is three stories high, without 
counting the basement and attic. The building extends 64 feet 
on 5th Avenue, and 120 feet on 2ist Street, the entrance being in 
the centre of the front on the latter street. From a vestibule, after 
entering, you perceive two spacious halls running at right angles 
with each other, with graceful arcades, the whole painted in har- 
monious colors. The grand staircase opposite the entrance is of 
black walnut, highly polished. The reading-room is 22 by 59 
feet, and the drawing-room, a magnificent apartment, 34 by 56 
feet, is at the opposite end of the building. The reception-rooms 
and office are elegant and appropriately decorated. The second 
story is devoted to card-rooms, private dining-rooms, library, 
drawing and governor's rooms. The hall of this story runs 
lengthwise of the building, and is decorated with columns and 
arches. The third story is sub-divided into private rooms, clerk’s 
room, smoking and billiard rooms. 


| 


35 by 36 feet; and in this story also is an abundant supply ot 
Croton water. The attic is devoted to bed and store-rooms. A 
spiral stone staircase runs from the basement to the roof. In the 
basement are kitchens, laundries, housekeeper’s and private rooms, 
and other apartments necessary to the comfort and convenience of 
the establishment. The facade is one of the greatest architectural 
attempts in this country. The building is altogether very nearly 
a hundred feet high. The front of the first story is decorated with 
coupled Corinthian pilasters, supporting rich entablatures, and 
resting on the basement. The wall is faced with rustic ashlar 

and the windows are round-headed, ornamented with architraves 
and sculptured keystones. The centre window has Ionic columns 
on each side, with an archivolt resting on the entablature, and two 
isolated Corinthian columns supporting a broken entablature and 
pedestals, on which rest splendid vases. The second story orna- 
ments round the windows rest on continuous pedestals and con- 
soles, bearing cornices with carved pediments. The third story 
architraves and pilasters rest upon a continuous sill course and 
consoles, bearing triangular pediments. The whole is surmounted 


THE NEW UNION CLUB HOUSE, IN NEW YORK. 


by a rich, massive cornice, with splendid frieze elaborate in detail 
The front we have just described is that on 5th Avenue. The 
front on 2Ist Street is divided into three parts: the centre one is 
similar to the 5th Avenue front, with the exception that in place 
of the centre opening on the first story being a window, it is the 
entrance, with a broad stoop leading to it. The side parts have 
triple windows, ornamented in the same manner as the rest. The 
angles are adorned with rustic groins, reaching from the entabla- 
ture over the first story up to the cornice at the top of the building 
The whole of the building is in the Italian style of architecture, 
now a favorite in our constructions, and was designed by Messrs 
Thomas & Son, architects, on whom it reflects the highest credit 
No one can fail to remark, how rapidly, in our great cities, mag- 
nifivent and commodious edifices, like that before us, are taking 
the place of tasteless, unornamented and inconvenient structures. 
Our architects seem to be solving the problem presented by the 
union of fitness and beauty, and the structures erected at the pres- 
ent day evince the happy combination of taste and fitness to a 
degree hitherto undeveloped. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


PALCONE: 


THE MYSTERIES OF MEXICO. 
A ROMANCE OF OUR DAY. 


BY AUGUSTINE J. I. DUGANNE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE GAMING-HOUSE. 


Wruar were the thoughts of the silent and sombre-looking man, 
who, closely muftied in a dark cloak, which completely shaded his 
bronzed face, was leaning against a tree in the strect Alameda of 
Mexico, watching, as it appeared, the thickly curtained windows 
of a large mansion on the opposite side of the way, might not cer- 
tainly be revealed through his compressed lip and lowering eyc. 
That his meditations were not of a quiet cast was evident from a 
start or shudder which at times seemed to pervade his frame, but 
whether such movement resulted from anger, fear, or impatience, 
was difficult to surmise. Perhaps the man communed with mem- 
ories of past life, perhaps reflections concerning the future agitated 
his mind ; but whatever might be the course or tenor of his men- 
tal operations, they did not certainly prevent his keeping a fixed 
eye upon both doors and windows of the house before mentioned, 
which was one of the old, heavy-walled and turreted buildings 
that preserve the associations of Spanish rule as well as Spanish 
architecture. 

Many groups and individuals passed the solitary gazer, some 
leaving or entering the house that engaged his attention, and as 
often as the great entrance door fell back upon its hinges, the 
muffied watcher would bend his penetrating glance upon the 
opening, as if to scrutinize the interior and discover the object of 
his search. Some there were on whom his regards fell who seem- 
ed to be familiar, and returned his look with a glance of recogni- 
tion, but none stayed to greet him further, cither repelled by his 
gloomy deportment, or undesirous of any colloquy; yet more 
than one turned the head after passing him, and hurriedly sought 
to catch another glimpse of his features, whether from simple cu- 
riosity or other motive it might be hard to conjecture. On his 
part, however, a single glance seemed to suffice for an examin- 
ation of the passers-by, and neither grandee nor leper encountered 
a second expression of the bright, searching eyes which sought 
some object only known to their mysterious owner. 

It doubtless appeared sufficiently strange to those who observed 
the watchful demeanor of the man, why, if he desired to behold 
some person then within the mansion, he did not at once enter 
with the persons who constantly passed within the broad arched 
door; as none who knew aught of the capital but was aware that 
the ancient house was now devoted to the service of that patron- 
saint of Mexican worship, the blind-cyed dame Fortuna. Indeed, 
there were many among those who appeared to recognize the 
watcher, who knew likewise that he was no lukewarm courtier of 
the fickle lady, and that the mansion which he scrutinized was no 
stranger to his footsteps. Nevertheless, at the present time, he 
evinced no intention of tempting the uncertain chances of the 
interior, but patiently maintained his post beside the tree, by turns 
shifting his gaze from door to window of the edifice, within which, 
at this hour, the dangerous charms of monté were fascinating a 

hundred eager devotees. 

Thus an hour or more passed on, and the street, which, at the 
commencement of the stranger’s vigil, had presented rather a 
lively appearance from the continually approaching passengers, 
though the time was late at night, began to grow loncly, and 
echoed only fitfully to the quick tread of sume belated pedestrian, 
hurrying homeward. 
grow restless, and twice or thrice left his position at the tree, to 
pase and repass the gaming-house, muttering as he did so, a low 
oath or an expression of impatience. At last, however, while his 
gaze rested upon the door, as if he were half in doubt whether it 
would not be better at once to enter the mansion, a sudden stream 
of light flashed out upon the walk, and the figure of a man de- 
scended the heavy stone steps which led to the pavement. 

“ It is he—it is Falcone!” muttered the mufiied watcher, and 
at once crossed the street towards the person whom he sought. 

Apparently, however, he had not calculated on the reception 
which he was to mect from the other, for his form was yet 
wrapped closely with his mantle, when the new-comer suddenly 
threw himself roughly forward, and before a movement could ‘be 
made by the individual assailed, grasped him savagely by the 
throat and bore him to the ground. 

The muffied watcher was @ man, from appearance, not easily 
etartied or thrown off his guard—nevertheless, the attack was so 
sudden and unexpected, that for the moment he felt himself com- 
pelied to yield, whilst the cold muzzle of a pistol was immediately 

pressed against his forchead, and an agitated voice muttered 
hoarsely iu his car: 

“ Your purse, senor !”’. 

“Take your band from my throat and your pistol from my 
head, and we will consider,” was the quiet reply. 

“ Quick-——your purse or you die! J am a desperate man |” 

“ A ruined gamester—ha, senor !”’ cried the assailed. “Come, 


come, J am your friend, and my purse is yours, Senor Falcone |” 
“Ha!” exclaimed the foot-pad, starting and removing his hold, 
while the other rose to his feet, “ you know me?” ‘Then, endeay- 
oring to regain the advantage he had resigned, he continued 
quickly, “ but you shall die,” 
“ Not so fast, wy very good friend. I know you for « brave 


The watcher, it was manifest, began to | 


man, a reckless gamestcr, and this time for a gentleman of my 
own cloth, with whom I shou'd be pleased to drink a glass of 
wine to our better acquaintance, Senor Falcone.” 

“ And who, in the fiend’s namc—” 

“ At your service, senor. And now,” said the stranger, adjust- 
ing his collar with a movement at once self-possessed and grace- 
ful, “as you have not blown my brains out so suddenly as ap- 
peared to be your design a moment since, allow me to be your 
banker.” 

Saying this, he drew a heavy purse from his breast-pocket, and 
tendered it to his late assailant. 

“Task pardon! Many thanks!” returned the latter, “ I remain 
your debtor very gratefully, only asking that I may know to 
whom I am indebted.” 

“ All that in good time. For the present, be content, Senor 
Falcone, not to look a gift horse in the mouth, as we say in 
Spain.” 

“Oho! you are then no Mexican?” 

“ You are very quick at conclusions, senor. Well, let us part, 
for I perceive that you have a mind to empty your purse once 
more at monté, and I have other business on hand. But you will 
meet me again, senor.” 

“ Gladly, if you will but say when and where.” 

“ To-morrow, at sunset, in the botanic garden. 
there, and we shall become better acquainted.” 

“T shall not fail,” answered the gambler, warmly grasping the 
hand which was extended to him, and then turning toward the 
threshold of the gaming-houss, from which he had so recently 
rushed forth, a despairing bankrupt. 

But at this moment, the jalousied door of the mansion was 
dashed violently open, and a younz man, whose countenance 
appeared ghastly pale in the sudden light, staggered down the 
steps. 

“ Another victim!" cried the stranger, with a laugh. 
unluckily, I have not another purse.” 

Falcone uttered a cry, as his eyes fell upon the new comer. He 
darted quickly forward, and had half ascended the wide stone 
steps, when a sharp, ringing report broke the night’s stillness, a 
bright flash illumined for a moment the street, and a dull sound 
echoed upon the pavement, as the body of a dead man rolled 
down the steps. 

“ Shot himself!” cried Falcone, with an oath. 

“ Another victim to monté!” mutteredt he other personage ; and 
then, as the noise of hurrying fect approached, he seized the arm 
of his new acquaintance, and hurried him from the spot. 

“ Come with me—wmonié is ended for the night.” 

Why should it not be? It had made a robber and a suicide in 
the short space of ten minutes. 


You will be 


But, 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE SUICIDE’S HOME. 


Amonc the variously attired and odd looking persons attracted 
toward the gaming-house in the street Alameda, by the sudden 
report of a pistol-shot, might have been noticed one, whose exte- 
rior presented certainly as strange an appearance as did that 
of any. 

This individual was apparclled in garments which seemed to 
have derived their origin in divers parts of creation, albeit notice- 
able neither for elegance nor costliness. A broad-brimmed palm- 
leaf hat slouched over his countenance, with a swaggering sort of 


| air, and a brownish-white linen coat, lamentably tattered, drag- 
| gled from his shoulders. Tight fitting breeches of yellow nankeen 


cotton, with parti-colored woolen stockings of Mexican amplitude 
drawn over them, completed his singular attire, and he marched 
forward with the rest of the crowd with as careless a step as if he 
trod land that had belonged to his ancestors ever since the days 
of the Conquest. 

But no one who glanced twice at this person (and there were 
many who did so), would have been so far deceived as to fancy 
him a Mexican ; for there was an expression about his actions and 
manner that stamped him unmistakably as a native of that am- 
bitious region whose representatives are found wherever the wind 
blows or light penctrates, but whose actual localities are embraced 
in a radius of five hundred miles around Bunker Hill monument. 

It was a Yankee—full blooded, with that restless and inquis- 
itive life which constrains ite possessors “ to and fro,”’ in the great 
action of all the world—that life which explores, calculates, solves 
schemes, propels, invents and improves, upon all customs, 
chances, riddles, enterprises and measures, that ever have or ever 
will occupy the whole world—* and the rest of mankind,” 

Jake Dusenburv was a Yankee, and he was in Mexico, and in 
the street Alameda when the wretched suicide, who had staked 
and lost his life on the terrible chances of monté, fell from the 
steps of the gaming-house, This is sufficient for the present con- 
cerning our North American hero. 

Borne along in the crowd that pressed forward to the spot 
where, rigid in the embrace of death, the poor suicide lay ina 
pool of his own blood, Jake Dusenbury soon reached the door of 
the gaming-house. The confused noise of exclamations and hur- 
rying feet, the lights flashing over the many-colored garments of 
the motley throng, presented a scene both novel and striking to 
the Anglo-Saxon stranger, and pushing lustily forward to gain a 
position from which he could behold the cause of excitement, he 
soon found himself close t) the balustraded steps, and directly 
opposite the body of monté’s vietim, 

The dead gambler lay upon his face, his garments saturated 
with the crimson flood that dyed the pavement, streaming from 
his shattered forehead; and as one of the crowd stooped and 
raised his inanimate form, the light of a torch flashed upon his 


face. Jake Dusenbury bent forward, and saw that it-was no 
Mexican countenance. 

The blue eyes, clouded with the film of death, the fair complex. 
ion, slightly shaded by decp masses of flaxen hair, ‘proclaimcd at 
once that the suicide was of Saxon origin. One hand still 
clutched the instrument of self-murder, and the other was presscd 
tightly to the cold bosom. Dusenbury advanced, and stooping 
beside the body, loosened the rigid gripe of the closed fingers, 

A locket of gold was held firmly between those fingers, as jf 
clasped in the last spasm. The hand, as the Yankee lifted it, 
seemed to cling tenaciously to the treasured token—a miniature, 
upon the golden back of which, by the light of a torch, Duscnby. 
ry beheld inscribed a single line, and that revealed perchance 
history of woe. 

“ To my brother. New Orleans, July 1, 1845.” 


“ He is my countryman !” cried the Yankee, raising the man. 
gled head of the suicide from the pavement, and looking round 
upon the group of dark-eyed Mexicans, who at once comprehend. 
ed the feeling that led to the action. ‘Three or four of them im. 
mediately stooped beside the body, and raising it gently. in their 
arms, prepared to assist in bearing it to the dead-house. 

In Mexico, the occurrence of a suicide or assassination is not 
80 }are an cvent as to create much consternation or wonder. In. 
deed, save in peculiar instances, a catastrophe like this may take 
place without seriously breaking in upon the usual routine of 
business or amusement. Consequently, though the suddenness 
of the young man’s death, and the obviousness of ill luck at play 
being its occasion, afforded some food for speculation and discus. 
sion among the lookers-on, there is little doubt that Jake Dusen- 
bury’s was the only breast that throbbed with sincere regret. On- 
ly the humble Yankee felt that in the cold weight he was aiding 
to sustain, was once enshrined a living and immortal spirit. Only 
poor Dusenbury really sorrowed, for he reflected that the dead 
man was his countryman, and, like himself, a stranger in a 
strange land. 

The sombre procession hurried to the nearest guard-house, there 
to make deposition in reference to the finding of the body—for 
which purpose the inmates of the gambling-house were also sun- 
moned. A short examination clicited the brief story of the lost 
one. He was known to be a young American—a stranger, for 
some time resident in the capital. What was his name, or what 
his vocation, could not be so easily learned ; but his residence 
was ascertained from an entry on his tablets, and thither, with 
Dusenbury as its only mourner, the body of the suicide was 
ordered to be conveyed. ; 

And thus, while the night wore on, and the streets grew silent 
and deserted, the victim of monté was borne to his homc—or the 
house which had been designated as the late residence of the un- 
happy young man. It was in a retired quarter of the city, and 
was a dwelling of modest exterior, standing apart from others in 
the street. Jake Dusenbury knocked at the narrow door, which, 
after a while, was opened by an old negro, who, as he beheld a 
group of men disclosed in the dim light, uttered a hasty exclama- 
tion in a language recognized at once by the Yankee as his own. 

“Come down here,” said Dusenbury, beckoning to the black, 
who evidently hesitated before descending the few stone steps from 
the threshold which he occupied. 

But at this moment, the clouds which, during the evening, had 
overspread the sky, were parted by the full moon, and a stream 
of light suddenly fell upon the face and figure of the corpse. The 
negro saw it, and uttering a shrill ery of terror, rushed down the 
steps. Then he paused a moment with a stupified air, gazing 
upon the blood-stained burthen which had been deposited by its 
rude bearers upon the flagging, and then, with a long and almost 
heart-broken wail, threw himself upon his knees beside it. 

“QO, massa! massa Charley! O Lord! Massa is dead— 
dead !” cried the poor black, clasping his arms around the body, 
and rocking his own frame to and fro. “@O, my dear massa 
Charley is murdered !” 

“ Who was your massa?” asked Dusenbury, in a low voice. 

But the negro seemed to have no thought of aught save the 
fearful spectacle before him. He still moaned and essayed to lift 
the body in his arms, crying, in agonizing tones : 

“ Mardered—Massa Charley murdered! ©, what shall I do! 
Massa’s dead and gone !” 

At length Dusenbury succeeded in arresting his attention, and 
sought a reply to his question, which the negro endeavored to 
afford, though his words were so broken by sobs, as to be scarce- 
ly intelligible, And before, indeed, any definite information could 
be elicited from the agitated slave, for such he evidently was, 4 
new incident added terrible interest to the scene, 

The door of the house had been left open by the black, in his 
hurried movement on recognizing the body of his master; and 
now, suddenly as the old servant renewed his lamentations, a rush 
was heard through the interior of the ball, and a large dog of the 
Newfoundland breed bounded over the threshold, down the step, 
and with a loud bark, leaped upon the breast of the suicide. The 
Mexicans standing near, shricked and fled away, conceiving, i 
their superstitious fear, that it was no mortal thing they bebeld; 
and the anigal, placing his fore paws upon the bosom of the 
corpse, raised its head, and gave utterance.to a prolonged am 
dismal howl. 

It was a fearful sight indeed. Stretched upon the pavement, 
lay the unfortunate suicide, his garments saturated with blood, 
his features, ghastly and rigid, upturned in the moonlight. Kneel- 
ing beside him, and wildly tearing his grigzled locks in the. vebe- 
mence of his sorrow, was the old negro, sounding his monotonom* 6 
wailing cry. And, erect upon the corpse, his head throws. 
and the frightful howl proceeding incessantly from his may 
throat, appeared the dog that had recognized the presence of death, 
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Dusenbary, though stout-hearted enough, could not look calm- 
ly upon the spectacle. He dashed his rough hand across his eyes, 
scattering a sadden gush of tears, as he turned toward the door. 
What beheld he there, causing him to start back so suddenly ? 

A maiden—fair as an angel—stood upon the threshold. Clad 
in a long robe of -white, one small hand pressed upon her bosom, 
whilst the other upheld a taper, which cast its slanting rays upon 
the group below, she stood as if paralyzed—her straining gaze 
centered upon the body of the suicide. 

It seemed that this maiden could not realize the entire horror of 
the scene before her. Her heart throbbed not—her eyes were 
meaningless. 

But, suddenly, as if forced from her by some great spasm, a 
wild cry broke fearfally upon the night air—a cry so agonizing, 
so heart-piercing, that it smote like a dagger-stroke upon the 
bosom of the listening Yankee. Then, with a bound, the maiden 
reached the corpse, and fell senseless beside it, her fair cheek pil- 
lowed upon the cold brow of the dead. 

And there they lay together—brother and sister—a sight which 
might have moved the grief of a savage; whilst the negro, with 
clasped hands, swayed to and fro, murmuring his broken excla- 
mations, and the dog howled to the night the requiem of his self- 
slain master. 


CHAPTER IT. 
GABRIEL FALCONE. 


Wuew Falcone the gamester was hurried away from the vicin- 
ity of the street Alameda, by the new-formed and mysterious 
acquaintance on whom he had made the attempt at robbery, he 
presented, in the dim light that struggled throogh the masses of 
gray clouds which filled the heavens, an appearance that denoted 
great internal emotion. His face was ashy white, and his limbs 
trembled violently, as he obeyed the impetus with which the 
stranger urged him forward. 

“What, comrade! you are not frightened, I hope, that you 
shake so loosely? Thank your good stars, senor, that it is not 
yourself, instead of another, who lies stark dead before yonder 
gaming-house.”” 

“Dead! dead! O, horror! I looked not for that!” murmured 
Falcone, pressing his hand to his eyes, as if to shut out the 
memory of what he had just witnessed. “ I thought not of that!” 

“What troubles you, Senor Falcone ?” asked his companion, 
ashe essayed to steady the gambler, whose form rocked to and 
fro, like one stricken with ague. ‘ Knew you yon rash fool, that 
his fate moves you so nearly?” 

“I swear by all the saints, it was not my work,” exclaimed the 
gambler, frantically, and apparently heedless of the other’s query. 
“Twas his own act! J killed him not!” 

And with another wild oath, Falcone wrested his arm from that 
of the stranger, and flung it above his head, while froth rose to 
his lips and an insane light glittered in his eyes. His compan- 
ion saw that a mystery of which he knew nothing was connected 
vith the awful episode that had transpired in the street Alameda, 
but he knew that to fathom the secret it were better to refrain from 
il interrogatories until the fierceness of Falcone’s paroxysm 
thould be exhausted. 

And it was not long before the gambler’s frenzied excitement 
suddenly abated, and gave place to a demeanor of almost child- 
ish weakness. His incoherent exclamations and violent gestures 
were succeeded by a moaning feebleness of utterance ; and pres- 
‘atly, sinking upon the steps of a house near which they now 
halted, he seemed about to lose the power of speech and motion. 
Kis companion saw that the strong body was overcome by the 
greater strength of a disordered mind. 

In truth the night had been one of delirium to this wretched 
Youngman. At the gaming-table, where he had staked and lost 
tis last dollar, he had quaffed deep draughts of fiery wine, which, 
‘upled with the exhilaration of play, had, previously to his meet- 
ag with the stranger, operated with fearful effect upon his brain ; 
ind the subsequent bloody spectacle, of which he had so closely 
wena witness, appeared to have maddened his intellect to the 
lust point. And now, as his astute companion had foreseen, the 
“ nee of the paroxysm left him nearly imbecile in mind and 

“My friend—this is no place for you. Come on with me !” 
The stranger, as he spoke, drew the hand of his companion, to 
‘wake him from the stupor into which he appeared rapidly sink- 
ng Falcone raised his dim eyes, and essayed to speak, but his 
lips barely moved, without giving breath to an audible sound. 

, the stranger bent down, and embracing the young man’s 
“ust with his vigorous arm, lifted him at once from the steps, 
md thus sustaining him, resumed his course through the now 
‘lent and deserted streets of Mexico. 

After traversing several squares, the singular conductor of Fal- 
‘ue paused at the entrance of an antiquated but substantial 

» Standing back some distance from the thoroughfare, and 
almost hidden by the growth of large trees. Into the door-way of 
A mansion, which was wide open, tho mysterious stranger led 

dearly unconscious charge. 

A shaded lamp burned within a recess in the hall, and near by, 
“ae a2 oaken stand, was a small bell, which the master of the 
__w®, for such the unknown now appeared to be, rang violently, 
. ing suddenly a dark-featured servant from a couch where 

‘ad been sleeping. 

ME 3, 4 apartment made ready at once for this gentleman,” 
the master, waving his hand, 

The man disappeared, and the stranger, leading Falcone to the 
“veh, seated himself beside him, watching the expression of the 
Publer’s face in the light of the solitary lamp. 


Bat the distortions and wild uneasiness that had marked Fal- 
cone’s features while under the influence of the paroxysm, how- 


| 


ever caused, which had seized him in the street, were now replaccd | 
by a stolid, apathetic blankness of countenance, that indicated’the | 


depression of all feeling under deep intoxication. 


general relaxation of his limbs revealed the utter prostration of the 
young man’s energies. 
Presently the dark-visaged servant reappeared, and, with his 


His head 
drooped slackly from his shoulders, his eyes were closed, and a | 
| sage. 


joy will be enhanced by the contemplation of my Alonzo’s virtue 
and happiness.” 

“O, my uncle, my benefactor—my more than father!” rejoined 
the young man, “God grant that the lessons you have bestowed 
upon me may sustain my spirit in this hour of trial!” 

“ But our parting is but for a season, dear Alonzo,” said the 
“ Have we not read together,” he continued, reverently 


| lifting to his lips the Bible which he clasped, “not alone the sub- 


master’s assistance, conveyed the insensible Falcone to an inner | 


chamber, where he was laid upon a comfortable bed. Then, as 
the servant retired, and the stertorous breathing of the ruined 
gambler gave evidence that he was completely wrapped in drunk- 
en stupor, the strange master of the house folded his arms across 
his breast, and contemplated his unconscious guest with a smile 
of singular meaning. 

“ Gabriel Falcone !”’ he muttered, a dark cloud flitting over his 
face, as his compressed lips told of the working of some strong 
passion within, “ Gabriel Falcone! I have long sought, and have 
now found thee! Your mother, Gabriel, betrayed me—and I for- 
get not—neither forgive! Therefore, Gabriel Falcone, I have you 
now in my power.” 


lime truths contained in this volume, but the magnificent testimo- 
nies of that great book which is unrolled before the eye of reason 
over all the universe of matter? Have we not, my son, explored 
the mysteries of celestial science, and perused the faee of nature 
in her grandest and loveliest aspects? And shall we have walked 
thus far together, discovering day by day new evidences of the 
eternal wisdom, advancing, hour by hour, new steps in the un- 
broken path of loftier progression—shall we have thought, believed, 


_ loved and hoped, dear Alonzo, only to be parted now, never to be 


Thus the man muttered, with the evil smile playing around his | 


lips. But the next moment a thouzhtfal expression returned to 
his countenance. 


“ Who was this suicide?” he murmured, half aloud. “ And-why | 
Here 
| joy that attested the security and steadfastness of his heavenly 


should his death affect this young Falcone so powerfully ! 
is a mystery which I must fathom. But—to-morrow—to-morrow ! 
There is time enough. Falcone is securely mine !” 


CHAPTER IV. 


UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


Derrine the same hours of night in which were transpiring the 
scenes related in our previous chapters, the common tragedy of 
death was taking place in many streets of the city of Mexico, not 
perhaps accompanied with violence and crime, but in the natural 
course of haman dissolution. Indeed, what day or night, what 
hour or minute, can we fancy as free from the visitation of 
the dread monarch of decay? Whether he come robed in the 
crimson garments of war, or in the yellow drapery of pestilence 


—whether he breathe icily upon the young cheek of beauty, or | 


stifle the short breath of reverend age with his nightmare em- 
brace, still is death omnipresent, entering and departing where he 
lists, no man knowing the day nor the hour of his approach. 

But in the passage of a good spirit from its earthly habitation 
there is in truth no reality of gloom. The wearied sojourner of 
many years upon earth, whose life hath reached its natural ter- 
mination, feels not, if he be fitting to die, that aught of bitterness 


is in the cup which he drinks, and the o’erladen child of sorrow | 
cannot but welcome that blessed transition wherein he lays down | 
forever the burden of mortal endurance, and soars upward to the | 


realms of light, gloriously plumed with the hope of immortality. 

Such a being was now sweetly composing his tired senses to 
the sleep which knows no waking—such a spirit, “ trembling, 
hoping, lingering,” upon the threshold of two worlds, still lay 
garbed in human form upon a couch near the open window of a 
chamber overlooking the gardens of the government palace in 
Mexico. It was an aged man, with a broad and scarcely wrinkled 
brow, over which curled a few thin locks of silvery white. 
eyes were bright, and quict in their gaze, and the assurance of a 
blessed hereafter shone eloquently through them, imparting a 
calmness and peace to the whole appearance of the dying man, 
which was lovely and inspiring to behold. One white, thin hand 
clasped that sacred volume which imparts so much of happiness 
to the dying Christian, and the other rested lovingly upon the 
breast of a young man who knelt beside the bed, his face upturn- 
ed, and his cheek wet with tears which gushed thick and fast from 
his large dark eyes. 

The window of the apartment, as we have said, looked out 
upon the national gardens, but the house itself was no part of 
the neighboring palace. It was, on the contrary, a plain and 
humble dwelling, fronting upon a narrow street near the Alame- 
da, but possessed the advantage of having its rear windows over- 
looking the public grounds and that portion of the gardens that 
stretched farthest from the mansion of the president. The room 
in which the old man lay dying, was neatly and comfortably fur- 
nished, but with no pretension to ornament, if we except a few 
ancient paintings upon the walls, and many maps of foreign 
countries disposed thickly on every side. A library of books, 
which occupied a large closet opposite the single window, and an 
oval table strewn with papers, from the midst of which rose a 
small orrery and a pair of globes, announced the studious charac- 
ter of the occupants of the apartment, and it was furthermore ev- 
ident, from the countenances of both the old and young man, that 
more than common intellects were possessed by each. At the 
present hour, however, intellect, save as it sustained the higher 
philosophy of picty, was forgotten in the promptings of affection. 
The heart was ascendant when near that bed of death, and as- 
serted its beautiful supremacy in the tender interchange of feeling 
which now made pleasant even the grief of separation. 

“ Weep not, Alonzo,” murmured the old man, gently pressing 
tho youth’s breast, thus drawing him closer to his own bosom. 
“ Weep not, for you have years of happiness before you. Calmly 
do I depart, for I know that the principles of gooduess are firmly 
implanted in the nature of him whom I have cherished in life as 
the child of my old age. Perhaps, as we have sometimes con- 
jectured, my son, the spirits of the dead are permitted to revisit 
the friends of their earthly pilgrimage. Surely, if it be so, my 


His | 


re united! No, my son, my friend, we shall yet ascend together 
the heights of superior knowledge—we shall together kneel and 
worship at purer shrines, and receive into our souls the holier 
manifestations of immortal wisdom in the life to come !” 

The aged man’s eyes were illumined as he spoke, with beauti- 
fal confidence—a soft moisture suffused their lids and gave an in- 
effuble tenderness to their expression. No longer were his cheeks 
pale, but tinged with the flush of enthusiastic feeling, as with 
hands clasped together in the emotion of his speech, he pressed 
the Book of God closely to his breast, and smiled with a serene 


assurance. 

Alonzo’s tears could not hide from his vision the saint-like as- 
pect of his uncle’s countenance. The words of hope, too, which 
the latter had uttered, fell lik» the dews of Hermon upon the 
young man’s spirit. More than ever did he recognize the truth of 
those blessed promises of immortality with which he had been 
familiarized from infancy, and he now experienced likewise the 
high utility of all the lessons of love and wisdom which had 
formed his past education in the retired life he had led with the 
aged guardian who now lay dying before him. 

For much, indeed, was the youth Alonzo indebted to the sage, 
Don Tadeo, his reverend uncle. Left an orphan at the tenderest 
period of existence, the child found a father, and the boy a friend, 
in the only brother of his mother. Don Tadeo, disappointed in 
his early life, by the death of his betrothed, had chosen never to 
break the sweet tie which linked her memory with his hopes, by 
union with another of the sex: and he had thus learned to find 
his means of enjoyment in surrounding himself with all the ap- 
pliances of study, and devoting the residue of his days to two 
objects—the practice of active benevolence and the constant en- 
deavor to enlarge his intellect by the contemplation of nature's 
beauties, and the power and wisdom of her Author. 

Don Tadeo was not wealthy, but he possessed sufficient for all 
the uses of his simple life, and enough to gratify, to some extent, 
the philanthropic promptings which were as much a part of his 
being as was the air he breathed. His years, from the age of 
thirty, had been passed amid the wildest scenery of upper Mexico 
—among the lofty mountains capped with snow, the silent and 
sombre woodlands, and the free, untainted breezes of those exten- 
sive regions known as /a tierra /ria. Here he had lived the life of 
a hermit, though possessed of all to render himself comfortable— 
for Don Tadeo was no misanthrope—until the death of his only 
sister (who had previously lost her husband) left to his charge the 
child Alonzo, to rear and protect in his future course of growth 
and preparation for manhood. 

Perhaps—nay, doubtless, it was a blessing that fell in his way 
when he deemed only the care and trouble of an infant were to be 
imposed upon him. The orphan Alonzo soon found a near place in 
the warm heart of his bachelor uncle. Insensibly, the boy’s childish 
graces and frank, open dispositfon won upon the regard and af- 
fection of the solitary man, and it was not many years before 
Don Tadeo began to discover that the void which had been left in 
his bosom by the early loss of his betrothed, was all but entirely 
filled with the deep love which grew upon him, day by day, for 
the son of his adoption—his sister's orphan child. 

Inexhaustible thenceforth became his plans for the sustenance 
and development of the youthful intellect left to his charge. All 
that was worth preservation from the treasure-house of history— 
all that science, skill, or research had evoked from the deep heart 
of nature, became agents of the good uncle, Don Tadeo, in form- 
ing the generous character of his young nephew. The man shared 
with the boy all that he himself had won by patient vigil and 
assiduous seeking ; so that, even while yet a child in years, Alon- 
zo grew to be a savant in science and literature. Instructed by 
his wise preceptor, he carly unlocked the casket of philosophy ; 
forcign tongues became to him as familiar as his native Spanish ; 
and the rise and tall of nations, dynasties and religions, the growth 
and decay of peoples and governments, were his every day studies 
in the antique library of his uncle. 

But of the great world of living men—of the passions, purpos- 
es and pursuits of the multitude who make up the rushing exis- 
tence of every nation—mingling their good and evil in a constant 
tide of action, and bearing to eternity the fruits of their unrest 
and turmoil—of the great world comprised in mankind and its 
aims, Alonzo, like Don Tadco himself, knew nothing. Theory 
was all that either had acquired. Beyond theory, life was dim 
—an ocean, beautiful and grand, but its storms were unkuown, 
its depths unsounded, and its limits unexplored. 

Therefore Alonzo dreamed and studied through his early years, 
revelling in visions of the past, till the close of his seventeenth 
summer, when, for the first time, with his uncle, he left the quiet 
retirement of their mountain home, and entered upon the strange 
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existence of a dweller in the capital. Up to this period he had 
dwelt amid nature’s haunts, her chosen child, yet imbued with all 
the misty lore of elder art. Wandering among solemn woods, 
musing beside still rivers, or climbing rocky highlands, with brow 
bared to the fresh mountain breeze, he had drank deep draughts 
of romance, and mingled the past with the present. His was an 
existence of quiet, unbroken by the world’s tumult—a sunshine 
uncrossed by clouds. 

But of late years, the youth’s heart had throbbed with indefi- 
nite longings for something yet unknown. The tideless monot- 
ony of his studies, his walks and reveries, grew irksome and 
unsatisfying. He felt within him the promptings of some un- 
known power, ever and anon uplifting a corner of the curtain 
which enveloped his dreaming soul, and revealing dim glimmer- 
ings of a future yet unborn. Across the waveless surface of his 
experience, flashed the rays of a formless ambition, penetrating 
the inner being of the young man, and disclosing there the shad- 
owy outlines of a vague desire. The colossal shades of earth’s 
mighty ones had visited and talked with him in the visions of 
night; the shapes of those tremendous spirits, who, in past time, 
had ruled the world, stalked in phantom glory through his dreams, 
mocking the trance of his intellect. He was like one, who, by 
some potent charm, has evoked the shadowy semblances of fallen 
angels, and then lost forever, the cabalistic word which alone 
might exorcise them ; so that they encircled him evermore, draw- 
ing and swaying his soul beneath the magnetism of their mighty 
minds, as the earth’s tides are moved by her mysterious moon. 

And for such an idealistic being destiny was weaving the chains 
of reality. The hours were slowly bringing to the youth’s con- 
ception a new thought—a new experience. That awful idea 
which was first revealed to mankind’s stricken progenitors, the 
full extent of the Eternal’s judgment upon their disobedience— 
that immeasurably awful idea which involves the curse of death— 
was now about to stir the unrippled waters of Alonzo’s enthusiast 
soul. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE YANKEE. 


Jake Dosensury the Yankee, as he sat by an open window, 
looking forth into the gray dawning of a Mexican day, exhibited 
very little of that self-assured and reckless expression which is 
supposed to characterize the North American Saxon in foreign 
lands. In truth he had passed a night of anxiety and unrest, for 
it had been his sorrowful task to watch beside the corpse of that 
unfortunate countryman, whose rash hand had dared to break the 
temple of his own despairing soul and hurl the naked and shiver- 
ing spirit into the dread presence of an Almighty Judge. 

Through the still hours of night, when the officers of police, 
and the curious Mexicans who accompanied them, had retired to 
their various houses, Jake Dusenbury remained in the house of 
death, solemnly impressed with the duty required at his hands 
by the claim which he recognized as sacred above all things—the 
kindred of country recognized in a strange land. Happily, how- 
ever, he was spared the witness of another’s sorrow—a sorrow 
that brooked no sympathy, admitted of no solace—the sorrow of 
that young and lovely being, the sister of the lost young man. In 
that dreadful moment, when, at the sight of her brother’s mangled 
form, the reason of the maiden yielded to the blow, and with a 
frenzied cry, she sank beside the dead—in that moment a deep 
insensibility overwhelmed her, and she fell into a stupor that hap- 
pily continued for the night. The old negro, assisted by a female 
servant, conveyed his unconscious mistress to her chamber, and 

then returned to aid in the disposition of his master’s remains. 
And when the body, lifted from the pavement into an apartment 
of the house was laid upon the couch which had been the young 
man’s bed when living, the faithful black resumed his kneeling 
posture beside it, and shared with the moaning dog the wretched 
vigils of the night. Dusenbury, after giving his name and res- 
idence to an official, in order that he might be found if required 
to undergo any further examination concerning the suicide, was 
allowed to remain in the house of his late countryman, and when 
all had departed, he took his position in an ante-room adjoining 
the apartment in which the corpse was deposited, and there 
awaited with sleepless eyes, the coming of another morn. 

The checkered gray of early day began gradually to broaden in- 
to fuller light, and cocks from neighboring gardens answered one 
another in announcement of the sun’s approach. Far away, up- 
on the fortifications, and farther still, from the military college 
-on the hill of Chapultepec, sounded the daybreak gun, followed 
by quick beats of the garrison drums and a blast from the castle’s 
trumpeter, that was repeated and re-echoed by all the hills around. 
Dusenbury rubbed his eyes, which, though drooping with heavi- 
ness, had yet closed not during his long vigil, and commenced in 
a methodical manner to sum up the events to which he had been 
& party in the preceding night. 

“ Le’ me see,” soliloquized the Yankee, crossing his legs, as he 
shifted himself in the wide arm-chair which he had been occupy- 
ing, and from which he could view the open door of another 
room—the one in which the corpse lay, attended by the faithful 
negro, and the no less devoted dog—“ le’ me see,” he repeated, 
placing the forefinger of his right hand against his forehead, and 
then bringing it across the palm of his left, as if to assist and fix 
his memory of what he desired to recall—“I was comin’ from 
_the padry’s house, at twelve o’clock, and makin’ short tracks for 
lodgin’s—when this ere poor chap—this tarnation fool—I mean 
this ere poor critter that’s in t’other room, fired his hoss-pistil in- 
to his own head—so far, that’s correct ; I’ll swear to it before any 
of the Mexikin p’leese-fellars—hullo ! Sambo—what’s wanted ?” 
_ The latter part of the Yankee’s meditations found utterance in 


sigs 


a sort of ejaculatory question addressed to the negro servant of 
the deceased, who had entered the ante-room unperceived, and 
now stood beside Dusenbury’s chair. The appearance of the 
black denoted that he had passed a weary and painful night ; his 
eyes were bloodshot and sunken, and the jet of his cheeks now 
looked gray and ashy in the light of early day. Jake Dusen- 
bury could not but be impressed with pity for the evident anguish 
of the servant, visible in every lineament of his aged countenance. 

“De gemman is ’"Merican—is de gemman?” hesitated the 
negro, as he looked beseechingly at Dusenbury. 

“Yes, and no mistake—American to the back bone, poor crit- 
ter!” returned the Yankee. “And I calk’late your poor master 
was a leetle too much so, too, for these ere heathen Mexikins. Je- 
rusalem! if a chap don’t know their tricks, the p’isonest sarpints 
aint wuss to get along with.” 

“ Massa was murdered—he nebber kill hisself,” said the black, 
solemnly. 

“There you’re rayther too fast,” replied Dusenbury, “ seein’s 
how I was one of the fust that saw him, jest as he lay, with the 
pistil in his hand. No, poor critter, I haint any doubt you love 
your massa, but depend on’t, he shot himself with his own indi- 
vidual hand, and no mistake.” 

“Massa nebber kill hisself,” repeated the negro, shaking his 
head. 

“What on airth do ye mean, critter?” asked the Yankee, 
somewhat nonplussed at the pertinacity with which the old ser- 
vant persisted, as he thought, in doubting the fact of his master’s 
self-destruction. ‘ What ar’ ye drivin’ at, with that ere word of 
yourn? Don’t ye b’lieve a feller, when he tells you jest what he 
has seen, and nothin’ else ¢” 

“De gemman ’Il please ’scuse de ole nigger,” answered the 
servant, in a deprecating tone. ‘“ But de gemman nebber know’d 
Massa Charley. Massa Charley, Lor’ bress him, hadn’t de heart 
to kill a chicken, much less himself, an’ break poor missy’s heart, 
and leave all de family to grieve an’ sorrer forebbermore. O, gorra 
me, what'll poor missy do? I’m afeared she’ll nebber live to see 
de ole place agin. ’Spect they’ll murder missy and de ole nigger 
jes’ as dey kill poor Massa Charley. O, gorra!” 

“ But I tell ye, your Massa Charley wa’n’t murdered by no 
one.” 

“’Spec’s you t’ink so, sar, but you isn’t knowin’ to all de sar- 
cumstances. Berry like, Massa Charley hole de pistil in his own 
hand an’ pull de trigger. But who load de pistil, sar? Who 
stan’ behine Massa Charley an’ say ‘shoot—shoot you’self, Massa 
Charles Glinton ’ ?” 

The negro, as he hurriedly uttered these words, fixed his eyes 
upon Dusenbury with a glance which at once satisfied the latter 
that a rare intelligence was concealed under the old slave’s sooty 
skin. He divined, also, that a mystery rested behind the appar- 
ent natural result of suicide consequent upon a ruined gamester’s 
despair of retrieving his fortunes, and the few sentences of the 
negro made him suspect that some malign influence had been ex- 
erted upon the unfortunate young American, leading him to the 
course of life which had ended so fatally. The Yankee, therefore, 
with a tact which was natural to him, prepared to glean from the 
black whatever might be of importance in his instantly conceived 
design to investigate the cauges which had resulted in so sad a 
catastrophe to a fellow-countryman. 

It was no idle curiosity that prompted this resolution upon the 


part of Jake Dusenbury ; for, besides that his earnest sympathy 
had been aroused by the fact of the young suicide being an Amer- 
ican, he had learned enough through the incoherent exclamations 
of the negro and female attendant on the previous night, to be 
aware that the suicide’s sister was left alone and friendless in the 
foreign city, a position which, to the Yankee’s mind, gave her at 
once a claim to all the service and assistance he could render her ; 
for Jake Dusenbury remembered a cherry-cheeked sister of his 
own in their far-off New England homestead, and he resolved, 
like a true-hearted American as he was, to hold himself ready for 
aught that might be necessary in the defence and protection of his 
fair young countrywoman. 

With this motive alone, he began to consider the best method 
of learning the position of the family with whom he had become 
acquainted so suddenly, in order that he might use the informa- 
tion to their immediate advantage, if necessary. But he was pre- 
vented from at once questioning the old servant by the sudden 
entrance of the female attendant, who had passed the night with 
her young mistress. Her appearance at once threw the negro into 
a state of increased agitation ; he clasped his hands together and 
tottered forward to meet her, exclaiming : 

“0, Lucille, whar’s missy? Whar did you leave de poor 
chile? O, gorra, Lucille, my heart is jes’ like to break in pieces.” 

“ Hush tongue, Hannibal. Mademoiselle is to have sleep; she 
is to be not disturbed. 0, ciel! What a night I have spent! 
Quel horreur! O pauvre Monsieur Charles! They have slain— 
they have killed him dead, and we are all lost—perdus !”” 

Lucille, a lively-looking young mulatto girl, with a truly French 
air of coquetry about her, seemed utterly broken down in contem- 
plation of the sad event which had taken place. She wiped the 
tears incessantly from her pretty eyes with a corner of her em- 
broidered apron, and continued her vehement exclamations : 

“0 ciel! what shall we do? Mam’selle will die! All is Jost!” 

Dusenbury for some moments remained silent, not knowing 
how to check the passionate grief of both negro and mulatto, who 
evidently grew more excited in witnessing each other’s pertur- 
bation. At length, however, the Yankee ventured to address 
Lucille. 

“ It’s a mighty dreadful case, and no mistake,” he began, “and 
calls for a sight o’ philosophy and pious fortitude, an’ common 


sense into the bargain. Here’s & young gentleman, a real fine, 


free-hearted American gentleman, from New Orleans—e’enmog; 
a stranger in this ere heathen town, and a ’tarnal sight too good 
to walk its streets—that’s Master Charles Glinton I’m 

bout, ye see, don’t ye, Hannibal ? don’t ye, Miss Lucille ?” 

“O, gorra!” ejaculated the negro. “ An’ sich a noble gemmay 
led away, an’ cheated out o’ his money an’ his life! O gorra!” 

“ And by a villain—O, ciel! What is his name? Mam’selk 
does so detest—so fly away from every day when he come! Ah 
he is traitor! He is the cause of all !” 

“Mister Charles trusted his friend too much, I reckon,” gai 
Dusenbury, suggestively. 

“I t’ink Massa Falcone no frien’ at all,” rejoined the negr 
Hannibal. “ What for you call him frien’ o’ Massa Charley! 
Gorra! de good frien’ no make him drink de champagne, till hy 
rave like de mad. De good frien’ no say ‘ Come, Charley Glin. 
ton, come to de gran’ saloon, where dey play de monté?’ No, 
no, Massa Falcone is no frien’—he is de ’casion of massa shoot 
hisself—an’ all for spite o’ missy. Eh, Lucille—don’t you t’ink 
dat be de reason ?” 

“‘Vraiement—c’est comme ca, I have not one doubt. Mam’selle 
cannot bear the sight of Monsieur Falcone. She drive him once, 
twice, a dozen times away; she absent—shut herself up in her 
chamber, when Monsieur Falcone come.” 

“And Mister Charles did not like that, did he?” asked the 
Yankee. 

“Not much. He was—what you call tete montée—he did think 
Monsieur Falcone un bon ami—un frere. Truly, I believe, he did 
think him a brother; eh, Hannibal ?” 

“O, poor massa! how he was fooled by dat Massa Falcone.” 

“ And so when mam’selle refuse—declare she will not see d 
Spanish friend of her brother, then Monsieur Charles and Mon. 
sieur Falcone dine together, once, twenty time ; and Monsieur 
Charles become—O, ciel—what you call tipsie—drunk ; and then 
mam’selle weep so much, implore her brother that he will no 
more drink the champagne, and that he will return with us all 
New Orleans; and Monsieur Charles promise—one dozen tima 
—to do all that mam’selle desire.” 

“ And, poor fellow, could not keep his promise,” said Dusen- 
bury. 

“ The devil did tempt him, when Monsieur Falcone come again, 
They drank the wine, they laughed at mam’selle’s fears. Mon- 
sieur Falcone swear he will take good care of his friend Charles 
—and so— n’ importe! What good care he has taken! Voila!” 

The mulatto, saying this, pointed to the open door of the apart- 
ment wherein lay the body of her late master, and then, relapsing 
into a torrent of tears, covered her face with her apron and sat 
down on a low stool beside the negro Hannibal, who echoed every 
sob which she uttered. 

Dusenbury needed no more to afford him an explanation of 
all the circumstances connected with the death of Charles Glinton. 
He saw at once that some false friend had exercised a ruinow 
influence over the destiny of the young American, and though be 
knew nothing of the character or station of the Falcone to whom 
both Lucille and Hannibal appeared to attribute their misfortunes, 
yet he could not help feeling that some nefarious scheme had cot- 
duced to Glinton’s ruin. The fact of the sister’s dislike and op 
position to her brother’s friend, her tender solicitude, and the 
heartless manner in which its influence had been counteracted, 
satisfied the shrewd Yankee that his countryman had bee 
led on, step by step, to indulge in dissipation and play, unti, 
ripened for destruction, he had fallen a victim to his own desper 
tion, urged on, doubtless, through the evil counsel of his fal# 
friend. No sooner had this conviction settled itself in Dusenbu- 
ry’s mind than he resolved at once to pursue such measures # 
would at least preserve the desolate sister of the suicide from aly 
peril which might arise from her unprotected situation. 

The Yankce’s resolves never waited long before being put it 
execution ; so, rising from the arm-chair where he had 
the night, he enjoined upon the two servants the necessity 0 
preservirz strict watch of the house, and above all things of per 
mitting their mistress to sleep as long as possible. 

“ For,” said he, as he rubbed his moist eyes with a cotton hand 
kerchief, “the poor gal ‘ll have to bear a mighty big load whet 
she wakes, and it’ll do no harm ef she gets a leetle strength ™ 
help her. So jes’ keep watch of the house, and let your your 
mistress sleep as long as she can. I’m goin’ arter some one W” 
kin do ye all more good than I can.” 

So saying, Jake Dusenbury fixed his broad-rimmed hat sect 
ly upon the back of his head, and shaking hands with be 
the weeping servants, set out from the house of sorrow, just #8" 
first rays of sunlight were beginning to struggle between the hig 
walls of the ancient houses, or through the branches of old tr 
which lined the walk over which he briskly proceeded. 

And as that humble-looking Yankee, in worn and 
stained habiliments, hurried through the streets, no Mexicat 
passed him would have believed in the possibility of such 8 shi 
by individual, however good might be his heart, having any P 
tical power to succor or protect even his own person from age™ 
sion. Nor would any Mexican grandee or lepero have credit 
such a foolish prediction as might have been made at the 0” 
that this identical Yankee, Dusenbury, would himself hoist ® 
flag of his country upon the walls of the proudest palace 0 Mes 
ico—and that before many years should pass away. So ridical 
an idea would have been scouted by the meanest beggar of ® 
capital. So, in happy ignorance of what was to come, the M 
icans who passed Jake Dusenbury, only greeted him with #™ 
of contempt or indifference. And the Yankee heeded, as be 
neither grandee nor beggar. He was thinking of the suicide 
his desolate young sister. 

[ro BE continuED.] 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, THE POET. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WHIPPLE & BLACK. 
The accompan head, drawn for the Pictorial 
Mr. Barry, will readily ized by those 
py ae seen the inal, one of the most note- 
worthy men of New England, whether we consider 
him as a humorous or lyric poet, a physician and 
surgeon, or a scientific essayist. Like another poet- 
physician, Dr. Goldsmith, his versatility is indeed 
remarkable, and he strictly deserves the same praise, 
that he has touched nothing that he has not adorned. 
It is not given to many to attain eminence in a pro- 
fession requiring the severest study, the closest logi 
and the hardiest nerve, and at the same time to 
an accepted wooer of the Muse of P . Yet Dr. 
Holmes is both one and the other, and his facile al- 
ternations from the scalpel to the goose-quill are 
nearly marvellous. It is his happy privilege to as- 
the physical evils that flesh is heir to, and to 
minister to the mind diseased, with equal success. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes is the son of the Rev. Abiel 
Holmes, D. D., the distinguished author of “ Annals 
of “ Life o B ng of Yale 
College,” of various valuable historical papers— 
—_ born at Cambridge, Mass., August 29, 1809. 
He received his early education at Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., an institution where many of t 
most distinguished men of New England have receiv- 
ed their preliminary classical training. In 1825 he 
entered ard University, where he distinguished 
himself by good scholarship. But it was during the 
last year of his college life that he began to earn a 
literary reputation in a monthly magazine called the 
ublished by the under graduates of 
Harvard. College magazines are usually full of 
ise and deficient in performance—but the “ Col- 
egian ” was of quite a higher stamp than the average. 
Among those who conducted and contributed largely 
tothe pages of this really very clever and spirited 
miscellany, were the subject of this sketch, John O 
sed’ brother of Epes Sargent, and since a distin- 
i lawyer and political writer,and the lament- 
ed William i. Simmons, one of the most eloquent 
men of his time. The magazine made a great sensa- 
tion. Its circulation was large and its articles were 
read with avidity, and copied extensively by the con- 
temporary press. The favorites were decidedly 
Holmes’s humorous poetical 
were genuine, sparkling, stam with originality, 
twenty-five years has not diminished the popularity of some of 
those earlier efforts ; but the vein the author then opened he has 
since worked with constantly increasing success. Before Holmes’s 
advent, American humor, whether expressed in rhyme or verse, 
with one or two signal exceptions, was crude and inclegant in 
fom. ‘There were plenty of rough diamonds to be met with, but 
the art of grinding, polishing and setting them had not been at- 
tempted. olmes proved that polish of form was not incompat- 
ible with the most frugh-provohing humor of idea. The success 
of the jeux d’ esprit to which we have referred did not for a mo- 
ment shake the constancy of our young author. Thrown off at 
moments of leisure, they were —— by the writer merely as 
the safety valves of an elastic and mirthful spirit, and were not 
suffered to divert his attention from graver uits. On grad- 
uating, he commenced the study of the law, but after making 
year’s trial of it, relinquished it for 
that of medicine, which he commenced 
with an ardor that promised complete 
success. From 1833 to 1835, he re-id- 
ed in Paris, zealously pursuing his 
studies, obtaining a rough knowl- 
edge of the French language, and be- 
coming intimate with the most eminent 
~~ and surgeons of France. 
is Pazisian residence produced no 
marked effect upon his subsequent lit- 
re | performances, though it gave 


OLIVER W. HOLMES, THE POET. 


THE HEIGHT OF THE RIDICULOUS. 


I wrote some lines once on a time, 
In wondrous merry mood. 
And thought. as usual, men would say 
They were exceeding good. 
They were so queer, so very queer, 
I laughed as I would die; 
Albeit in the general way, 
A sober man am I. 


I called my servant, and he came; 
How kind it was of him, 
To mind a slender man like me, 
He of the mighty limb! 
“ These to the printer,” I exclaimed, 
And in my humorous way, 7 
I added (as a trifling jest). 
“ There'll be the devil to pay.” 


to one or two most exquisite lo- 

cal lyrics, one of which, entitled ‘ La 
isette,”” is a perfect gem of its kind 
—tender, pathetic, 8 tive and 
faultlessly musical. in 1836, 
Dr. Holmes commenced the practice 
of medicine in this city. 1p the fali ot 
the same year he delivered the Phi 
Beta Kappa poem at Cambridge, and 
distinguished himself greatly on that 
occasion. His election, in 1838, to the 
chair of anatomy and physiology in 
the medical department of Dartmouth 
, was an honorable proof of his 
professional ability. This professor- 
ship, however, he retained only two 
at the expiration of which period 
married, and devoted himself to the 
of his profession. In 1847, 
had the honor of succeeding Dr. 
Warren as professor of anatomy in 
the medical department of Harvard 
University. Dr. Holmes has moro 
than once obtained the Boylston prizes 
or medical essays, while tis contribu- 
fons to the North American Review 
have exhibited his general scholarship 
and ability as a prose writer. Such is 
brief outline of his useful and bril- 
liant career, He has delivered long 
poems on several occasions, and few 
who “ build the lofty rhyme” among 
American artincers of that com- 
Molity huve sustained their flight so 
: His popularity has procured for 
him solicitations from literary societies 
all quarters, and he has responded 
Very liberally to these various calls up- 
%0 his time and talents. Even a brivt 
Rotice of Dr, Holmes is not complete 
t mentioning the fact that he has 
Rot the vortex which has swept 
alt the available talent of New England 

» As a specimen pu 
humorous vein of our author, we pre- 
fat entire the poem which D. C. 
our a 
Characteristic manner. It is entitled : 


ILLUSTRATION OF POEM 


The fourth; he broke into a rear 
The fifth; his waistband split; 


Ten days and nights, with sieepless eye, 
I watched that wretched man, 
And since, I never dare to write 
As fanny as I can. 
One of his best addresses is entitled “Poetry, a 
Metrical Essay.”” Like all his productions of this 
class, it abounds in brilliant passages, and lines 
which have passed into familiar and established quo- 
tations. In it occurs an admirable description of 
the different English measures, among which, the 
Spenserian is finely characterized as follows : 
“ The sweet Spenserian, gatheri: it fows, © 
Sweeps rolling onward ite 


Where waves on waves in long succession pour. 
Till the ninth billow melts along the shore.” 


One of his most stirring lyrics is entitled “Old 
Ironsides,” and it is not saying too much of it to 
pronounce it worthy of Campbell in his palmiest 
days. It was written at a time when the project of 
breaking up the glorious old frigate was seriously en- 
tertained. Striking a chord of popular sentiment, it 
ran like wild-fire through the Union, appeared in 
almost every news r, and was printed in hand- 
bills and circulated broadcast. As a most powerful 
expression of a popular idea, it had the same effect 
as some of Beranger’s songs; and that the Con- 
stitution still rides the deep, is attributable in a great 
degree to Holmes’s poem. His little poem, entitled 
the “ Last Leaf,” and commencing : 
“T saw him once before, 
As he passed by the door 
And again,” 

is a most felicitous blending of the humorous and 
pathetic. We could easily fill up our whole paper, 
were we to quote only the favorite minor poems of 
our author—such as the “ Dilemma,” “ L’ Incun- 
nue,” the “ Treadmill Song,” the “Last Reader,” 
the “September Gale,” and the “‘ Cambridge 
Churchyard.” Dr. Griswold has very happily ex- 
pressed the merit of our author in the following paragraph : 
“ Dr. Holmes is a poet of art and humor and genial sentiment, 
with a style remarkable for its purity, terseness and point, and for 
an exquisite finish and grace. His lyrics ring and sparkle like 
cataracts of silver, and his serious pieces—as successful in their 
way as those mirthful frolics of his muse for which he is best 
known—arrest the attention by touches of the most genuine 
pathos and tenderness. All his poems illustrate a manly feeling, 
and have in them a current of good sense, the nore charming 
because somewhat out of fashion now in works of imagination 


and fancy.” 


HENRY J. FINN. 

Charles Durang, now publishing his reminiscences of the Phil- 
adelphia stage, in the Philadelphia Sunday Mercury, after relating 
some anecdotes of the lamented Henry 
J. Finn, thus concludes his notice of 
that excellent actor and man: “‘ The 
dramatic pieces that fell from the pen 
of Finn, were the ‘ Fall of Montgom- 
ery,’ ‘Casper Hauser,’ ‘Removing 
the Deposits,’ etc. The dialogue of 
his best productions is very chaste, 
originally and vigorously written, the 
humor sprightly and piquant, embrac- 
ing none of those materials that good 
taste, such as his, would most certainly 
reject, and only alopted to meet the 
spirit of the age and its depraved ap- 
petite. They were lively without be- 
ing trashy ; sentimental without mawk- 
ishness; moral in tendency and not 
staining the language or fable with un- 
due extravagant means to gain a strain- 
ed effect. Some melo-dramatic effects 
must necessarily be thrown in, or it 
would be nugatory to write for the 
stage at all. Ye saw poor Finn climb 
the Thespian ladder, from its lowest to 
its topmost round, rising from Thomas 
in the “ Sleep- Walker,” where he gain- 
ed notice from the London critics at 
the Haymarket theatre, to Sir Peter 
Teazle; wherein the approbation of 
honest and unprejudiced judgment has 
unqualitiedly pronounced upon his 
claims to the name of comedian, good 
and true. He tinished his professional 
labors almost on the boards where he 
began them vn his native soil. The 
last engagement he ever played was in 
Pittsburg, with Mr. Wemyss, on his 
way from the South to his home at 
Newport, R, I., where his numerous 
family resided. On his way thither he 

-d through Philadelphia, where 
he was solicited to act for Madame 
Celeste’s benetit, at the Chestnut Street 
theatre. He complied and appeared, 
but, alas! it was the closing night of 
his life. In consequence 
ot this unfortunate detention of one 
night, he was doomed to be one of the 
passengers of the steamer Lexington, 
which fated vessel and its living freight 
terribly perished by fire and water, Jan- 
uary 10th, 1840. It is not as an actor 
that we are to view Mr. Henry J. 
Finn solely. it is in the mild endear. 
ments of private life, in the relations 
of husband, father and moral man— 
there did his merits shine most conspic- 
uously, and gave to him his respectable 
position in society. ‘Lhese attributes 
made him really a star in the profession 
—now dimmed to the widow and chil- 
dren forever.” 


| He took the paper, and I watched, = 
good And saw m peep within ; 
At the first line he read, his thee 
alking Was all upon the grin. 
He read the next; the 
; “Ss F He read the third; a chuckling noise 
= I now began to hear. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE DYING IMPROVISATRICE, 
Daughter of dreams! away! away! 
Thy soul hath lost its fire— 
There’s weeping through the citron groves 
For thy departing lyre. 
All glorious is Italia’s sun, 
All blue Italia’s sky ; 
There's wailing for the wasted founts 
And melodies that die! 


Thy brow, the shrine of burning thought, 
Is like the marble pale, 

Young spirit! dost thou shrink and fear 
Alone to tread “‘ the vale?” 

Thou, the beloved in princely halls! 
Thou, the caressed of earth! 

Why should the song-bird dread to soar 
Where all its lays have birth? 


_All meekly bind the myrtle bloom 
Upon thy yearning heart! 
In the dim gardens of the tomb 
The laurel hath no part. 
Thy soul is troubled as the rest 
Of leaves upon the sea— 
Thou of the bright and mournful dower, 
Alas! alas for thee! 


Alas for thee! alas for all 
Who strive as thou hast striven! 
Woe, for the bird whose holy song 
Hath to the winds been given! 
Woe, for the waters spent and gone! 
Woe, for the wasted fire! 
Woe, for the poet-heart that gives 
To earth its God-tuned lyre! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


HARRIET GREEN. 


BY EMERET H. SEDGE. 

Tue little parsonage of Laneville nestled among the trees mid- 
way on the south side of a gentle acclivity, which was crowned by 
the plain and ancient church, and by a more venerable grove. It 
was a low building, rustic and quaint in its general appearance, 
with its dimensions enlarged by odd little wings that evidenced no 
conceivable relation to the internal necessities of the establishment. 
These wings were decorated and hidden by fantastic trellises and 
thrifty climbers, and altogether the house looked like an overgrown 
arbor that was secking to branch out and run off in various direc- 
tions like the vines themselves. 

Parson Green had lived there a score of years, and expected to 
die there, and he strove to make the place as attractive as his 
limited means would allow. Flowers and graceful trees are the 
cheapest of all luxuries and adornments, and the minister had 
succeeded in working wondrous transformations on the acre of 
land that he called his own, and the parsonage, from being the 
most arid, forsaken-looking home in Laneville, had become the 
freshest and sunniest, and Parson Green’s colossal bouqusts, which 
he bestowed munificently from his inexhaustible garden, made the 
air fragrant from one end of the parish to the other. 

Notwithstanding the pleasant lawn and grove, and flower bor- 
ders without, and the excellent house-wifery and easy hospitality 
within, the minister’s house would have been spiritless and mono- 
tonous in the summer and dreary in the winter, if the laughing, 
shouting gipsy, his daughter Harriet, had not been there to keep 
everything astir. She was a great, strong, healthy girl, with a 
clear brown complexion, and the reddest of plump cheeks glow- 
ing beneath black, mischievous eyes, and swept by untamable 
masses of jetty hair. She was a fearless, daring, adventurous 
creature, and was never quiet except at meeting. She had her 
own way of doing whatever she attempted, which she generally 
succeeded in recommending to the favorable opinion of others by 
the resolute determination that won success, and by her unfailing 
good nature. The minister's daughter was better loved than his 
flowers that she reared and gathered for his parishioners, and hap- 
py in the kindness which she everywhere received, and brimming 
over with high spirits, it was not strange that her mother’s mild 
remonstrance and her father’s graver admonition failed to make 
her a model child, for the special benefit of the community, and 
to afford a convenient practical illustration of what a good educa- 
tion might accomplish. 

The man who owned as much land and as many dollars as the 
entire parish beside, who held all the honorable offices and dis- 
charged their functions with commendable fidelity, who formed 
the sole aristocracy of Laneville, and, by virtue of his secular 
position, lived on terms of great intimacy with the minister, was 
Squire Smith, or John Smith, Esq., to speak more definitely. 

His stately house was not far from the parsonage—it was 
the very next and nearest as you went from the church,—and 
had av air of refinement and cultivation about it that did not 
seem native to the straggling village. But this is easily explained, 
for Squire Smith had marricd a geutle, stylish lithe woman from 
the city, who, either for love or for money, had consented to hide 
her pretty face and handsome dress and respectable accomplish, 
ments in an obscure township, where she might console and amuse 
herself only with setting off her own premises in as much fashion 
and as luxuriantly as her circumstances would allow, and by 
going to visit the world once a year. 

The squire was not blessed with a more numerous progeny than 
the minister, and had e much less promising child. The sickly 
babe was overwhelmed and stified at the very outset by « magnifi- 
cent name, which was designed to carry off with eclat the one he 


inherited, that was considered more suggestive of mechanics and 
sovtiness than of gentility,.and could be made to obtain no allcvi- 
ation of its worst features from heraldic investigation. It was at 
first generally thought by the unlearned neighbors that the length- 
ened appellation, Ernestine Egbert Marcellus, had originated en- 
tirely with Mrs. Smith, whose capacity in every department of 
science and taste was unchallenged, and if there was any dissatis- 
fa: tion among the interested old women, in consequence of the 
deviation from the usual custom which gave the name of the pa- 
rent to the eldest child, thus perpetuating extraordinary cogno- 
mens through many generations, it was abundantly allayed by an 
incomprehensible scrap of history and romance which Mrs. Smith 
obligingly doled out in a way intended to be explanatory. So 
every doubt wa: set at rest, and the child was duly christened 
Ernestine Egbert Marcellus, in the sight of the admiring congre- 
gation. A few weeks afterwards, the minister’s child went through 
the same ceremony, and the imaginations of the people were yet 
so dazzled that the simple and hackneyed “ Harriet,” by which 
she was to be known, was almost deemed a pitiable misfortune. 


The little Smith was expected to die from week to week, then 
from month to month, and then from year to year. But he kept 
hold of life bravely, considering his size; while his patrons, the 
old women, collected herbs and dried roots, and invented myste- 
rious decoctions and inconceivable syrups to build up his consti- 
tution withal. They succeeded in keeping him alive notwithstand- 
ing his weakness, or he managed to live despite their interference 
and constitution-tinkering, whichever you please, and in process 
of time there was a fair prospect of his arriving at maturity. 

It was the first wish of Mrs. Smith that her son should be 
reared uncontaminated by contact with boorishness and vulgarity. 
It was her serious concern that there was no one with whom he 
could properly associate. Harriet Green, the only admissible 
companion, would have been called a hoyden anywhere save in 
Laneville ; but then she was intelligent and courageous, and her 
protection was worth something, and the children were allowed to 
play together, while their exclusiveness was understood and 
respected by the little people of the vicinity. 

Harriet, though younger, was much larger and stronger than 
her friend, and she taught him her own accomplishments, coast- 
ing, skating and riding, which she continued to practise persever- 
ingly, in the face of appeals and expostulations, and scandalized 
expressions, on the part of those who had nicer ideas of feminine 
propriety than she possessed. 

She had only one answer for the parson and Mrs. Green, for 
the squire and Mrs. Smith, and for anybody else who ventured a 
rebuke. She wondered where Ernestine would learn anything if she 
did not teach him, and she only wished there was water enough 
anywhere about to float a large sail-boat, and he should then learn 
everything that boys should know. 

When it seemed probable that, by good nursing and the pursu- 
ance of every alluring salutiferious measure ever conceived or 
heard of by his natural guardians, they might be able to detain 
Master Smith long enough upon the earth, parental ambition im- 
mediately determined to develop his extraordinary ability, which, 
of course, the squire and his wife had carly detected, by the ad- 
vantages of a public education. Accordingly, the little Ernestine 
who was still too delicate to encounter the adversities and tumult 
of a large school, was committed to the special superintendence 
and instruction of Parson Green, that he might be conducted 
through his preparatory studies. 

Harriet, when she found what plans had been formed for her 
friend, loudly proclaimed her intention to go through college also, 
but upon being assured that custom had reserved this privilege for 
the exclusive benefit of clever young gentlemen, she very sensibly 
lost no time in bewailing her disappointment; but, with her usual 
hopefulness, fell to dreaming of social revolutions that might at 
length aid in the gratification of her wish, and she determined to 
prepare herself thoroughly, so that, in case anything should hap- 
pen, and girls should be permitted 10 go to college as well as boys, 
she could enter with distinguished success. No one interfered with 
her purposes, for it was neither easy nor agreeable to gainsay her 
resolutions. Parson Green was decidedly satisfied, and was not 
a little proud of his emulous pupils, and he spent hours with his 
nose between the leaves of his musty lexicon, reviewing his classi- 
cal lore. 

Mrs. Smith, in the excess of her gratitude to her minister for 
his paternal supervision of her child’s education, felt a generous 
warmth of enthusiastic interest in his daughter, and fearful from 
her very heart that, between athletic sports and the dead languages, 
the boisterous girl would be utterly spoiled, recommended music 
and the French verbs by way of antidote. Harriet was ready to 
undertake anything of a reasonable nature, and accordingly vic- 
timized her neighbor’s ears and piano three hours daily ; stayed to 
read a little more about that marvellous luscious youth, Telema- 
chus, and then hastened to her father’s study to have a treat in 
saying Greek conjugations, and then, with Ernestine, to the squire’s 
stables to saddle the horses for a mad gallop on the highway. 

Thus occupied, the children reached the age of fifteen, Harriet 
being then a large, full-grown woman, in long dresses, and with 
her prominent features and dark complexion, looking twenty ; while 
Ernestine, who was just beginning to live without special effort, 
with his slender person buttoned up in a thin jacket, with hair and 
eyes like primroses and forget-me-note, would scarcely pass for 
twelve. People wondered what Harriet Green could find in him 


that she should spend hours in his company ; but she stoutly de- 
fended her preferred friend, and declared that he knew more than 
anybody in the town except her father, and that if they would 
only wait, with a spark of candor and patience, they would see 
him @ great man yet. Squire Smith and his wife were thoroughly 
possessed of the same conviction. 


Ernestine, at last, must go from home, and Harriet reckoned jt 
an afflic ion, that she was forced to remain there with little to do, 
and nobody in particular to talk with. She had also an additional 
trouble, a sort of teasing, unending harassment, more than 
downright catastrophe, and this was no less than another Miss 
Harriet Green, her father’s sister, known familiarly as Aunt Hetty, 
This respectable individual was very short, and plump, and fuir; 
was known to have existed a long time, for a period that was gene. 
rally supposed to transcend the ordinary calculations of her ac. 
quaintance, and chiefly busied herself in rejuvenating her person, 
cn operation which, with her, consisted in frizzling her pale hair, 
sleeping a preposterous number of hours, and in making over her 
light dresses in the newest fashion. She had a meagre fortune of 
two hundred a year, which she contrived to eke out to the measure 
of her necessities, by making herself agreeable in the houses of seve- 
ral relations and friends, among whom she coursed in an eccentric 
orbit, the turnings of which could be easily calculated when the 
respective and relative attractions of weddings, funerals and re- 
cent widowers were fully understood. 

She called Laneville her home, a place that she despised when 
she was in it, and glorified when out of it. It was astonishing to 
observe how it grew in her estimation when she was removed at a 
considerable distance from it, and quite inspiring to hear her rapt 
descriptions of the druidical oaks behind the church, which became, 
in her narrations, a Gothic pile, or something near it, the enchant- 
ing manse steeped in fragrance from a wilderness of flowers, gather- 
ing to itself moss and ivy enough to overrun a cathedral ; the village 
swains and the rustic nymphs, and rural avocations, and her star- 
friends, the Smiths and their promising son, and her clerical bro- 
ther, who was sacrificing himself to his benevolence, and wasting 
his talents in this lovely seclusion, and her fascinating and learned 
niece, and her amiable sister, all these and everything else jumbled 
together, and served up with exclamations and rhapsodical 
glances, easily leading an impressible stranger to the conclusion 
that Laneville was assuredly either paradise or a picture. 


The purple and golden hues that enrobed Laneville with won- 
drous enchantment, in Aunt Hetty’s imagination, vanished as she 
drew near, and the parsonage became dingy and incommodious, 
and her brother prosy, and Mrs. Smith strangely dowdy and old- 
fashioned, and the squire brusque and unpleasant; yet she found 
it advisable to favor the place with her frequent visits. There 
were economical considerations that made it specially desirable 
that she should possess a recruiting harbor, and since it was pos- 
sible to pack away her silk dresses and wear faded ginghams, and 
be more than approved in the smartness of last year’s bonnets, 
she allowed her love of good works, and her active desire to bene- 
fit and elevate the laggard and benighted parish, to operate as an 
incentive to her remaining where sobriety of apparel was the surest 
passport to universal favor. Especially was it her desire to trans- 
form her niece into a pattern young lady, by the united force of 
precept and example. 

Aunt Hetty arrived with the birds that same year that witnessed 
the departure of Ernestine for college. She found great necessity 
for the execution of her reformatory schemes. Harriet was more 
and more shocking, and, strangest of all, no one seemed to notice 
or think of correcting her unwomanly propensities. According- 
ly, she commenced the practice of preaching her niece sententious 
sermons hourly. Young ladies should not run. Young ladies 
never sing in the streets. Heaven help us! young ladies don’t 
whistle. Young ladies don’t clamber up crooked apple-trees every 
day to look into a bird’s nest. Young ladies embroider and curl 
their hair, and don’t play with little boys. 

Harriet listened with all the patience that she could muster, 
screwed up her lips, her eyebrows and her courage, and hastened 
away as fast as she could to sce Ernestine all that was possible 
before he should leave her. 

The intimacy between Harriet and Ernestine was the particu- 
lar object of the spinster’s attack. She was never indiscreet in 
the selection of her companions, and with renewed zeal inspired 
by the consciousness of her own correctness, she teased and be- 
labored all parties, so offended Mrs. Smith as to find the squire’s 
home no longer agreeable, raised sullen clouds on the laughing 
face of her niece, and in every practicable way made herself 4 
martyr to her spleen. 

At length the necessity of circumstances forced her inoffensive 
enemy from the field, and Aunt Hetty, with sighs of satisfaction, 
congratulated herself upon having obtained a complete victory, 
and that more especially, since the departare of Ernestine, Harriet 
stayed within doors, spent hours in quietly reading and writing, 
and even undertook to mend her torn gowns. It was much to 
succeed so perfectly after having been sacrificed to the displeasure 
of those whom she sought to benefit. 

Her complacency was soon disturbed by painful suspicions con 
cerning Harriet’s employment. The girl was writing continually, 
not in a diary evidently—that would have beerf most praiseworthy, 
—not sermons or moral essays—it was absurd to suppose it,—but 
real letters on real letter-paper. Her conjectures went to the point 
at once; there was but one person to whom Harriet could write. 
But Aunt Hetty would not be unjust ; she would wait for evidence 
before she should express her sentiments, and propose a regimet 
of bread and water for her niece, and such like taming and cot 
rective processes, 

It presented itself one day, @ letter that she discovered upon the 
table, folded, sealed and addressed to Mr, Ernestine B. M. Smith, 
in Harriet’s own open hand, She captured it, and hastening 1 
her brother’s study, placed it, triumphantly, before him. 

“ Well, what of that, Hetty ?” said he, 

“Is it possible that you do not sce that your child is on the high 
road to ruin ?” was the spinster’s reply, aghast at the sight of her 
brother’s imperturbability. 
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“Rain! Eh?” and the parson rubbed his eyes and brushed up 
his hair. It was his usaal manner of calling back his thoughts 
from an absorbing consideration of the “five points.” 

Aunt Hetty condescended to explain the enormity of the case, 
and clinched her argument by the usua!' nail, that she had never 
written to a young man in all her life, though, to be sure, it was 
not for want of opportunity, and humbly adduced her honorable 
respectability to justify the wisdom of her conduct. 

« But Ernestine is only a mere child,” ventured the parson. 

“ He is old enough to be in college,”’ was the conclusive answer. 

The clergyman, who dreaded nothing like an interruption of 
peace in the family, strove to appease his sister, and declared, with 
ecclesiastical moderation, that though he was not able to discover 
anything objectionable in a correspondence between the young 
people, which was freely submitted to parental inspection when 
desired, he yet might not be so fit a judge in a matter of mere 
propriety as a lady whose native delicacy and good sense, and en- 
larged observation and experience, eminently qualified her to be 
a guide and instructor. 

A compliment would sometimes divert Aunt Hetty, and the 
parson, without malice, threw her one in self-defence, and promised 
that, if she would send Harriet to the study, he would converse 
with her immediately, and endeavor to persuade her to withhold 
the letter already written. 

What passed between Harriet and her father, during that inter- 
view, never transpired ; but when it terminated, Aunt Hetty was 
not particularly edified or consoled by beholding her rebellious 
niece marching, with unladylike decision, towards the post-office, 
the letter conspicuously exhibited in her hand. 


This signal defeat put a climax to the unfortunate skirmishes 
of the whole season. It was demonstrated past question that her 
influence and authority were on the decline in her brother’s house, 
and swallowing the lamentable fact, and hearing, by a fortunate 
conjuncture, that the wife of a certain deacon had deceased, she 
compassionately and promptly resolved to supply, in person, the 
deficit in the population of the town where the sad event had 
occurred. 

Two years passed, bringing only improvement and happiness to 
Ernestine and Harriet. The young student had rapidly developed 
in mind and body, and was already even taller than his old friend, 
and had become, not only the pride and admiration of his parents, 
and of the inmates of the parsonage, but also of all Laneville. 
This prosperity and gladness received a melancholy interrup- 
tion by the death of Mrs. Smith, which took place suddenly in 
the midst of the second summer vacation. Ernestine wept con- 
vulsively over his mother’s remains, and Harriet shed her tears 
with him in affectionate sympathy. Squire Smith received the 
stroke with becoming resignation. 

Autumn came at length, and Ernestine went sorrowfully back 
to his studies ; and Aunt Hetty appeared at the parsonage with a 
new bonnet and a sky-blue dress, and filled with compunction be- 
cause of her protracted absence from her dearest friends. She 
was enchanted with everything; she found her niece improved 
beyond her fondest expectations; she could not hear enough of 
Emestine ; her heart was torn with pity for the young man, and 
she entreated Harriet to write to him very often, and suggested 
many consoling thoughts, while she regretted that it was not her 
privilege to offer them in a more direct way. 

The squire did not seem to be in need of particular comfort, 
and so, of course, he was not so often mentioned. What solace 
he desired he obtained in occasional interviews with his minister, 
and it was to be anticipated that the loneliness of his house would 
drive him to seek society elsewhere, and there was none more con- 
genial than that which the parsonage afforded. He paid more 
attention to his personal appearance than had been his recent cus- 
tom, but that, of course, was only an innocent way of diverting 
the attention from gloomy thoughts. 

Aunt Hetty ‘was not less solicitous respecting her external deco- 
rations, and she divided her time between the needle and studying 
the significance of their neighbor’s movements. 

The first bold stroke that the squire made, was to offer to re- 
move the piano to the parsonage for Harriet’s convenience—a pro- 
posal that Aunt Hetty considered an important advance towards 
one of a more delicate nature, and, in family conclave, she regard- 
ed with a degree of favor, which may be deemed typical of that 
which was bestowed on the imaginary one. Parson Green, quite 
overwhelmed with a sense of obligation, finally consented to re- 
ceive the instrument to his house temporarily, that his daughter's 
Previous musical education might not be lost for want of its con- 
tinuance. The squire sent to town for a regular supply of new 
music, and came every day to hear Harrict play, and to chat with 
Aunt Hetty, who was invariably present, because, as she asserted, 
harmony and melody formed such an important part of her being 
that she could never be satisfied with listening to the performances 
of the lovely and gifted niece. 

The months sped on without any change, save that the squire 
‘appeared to grow younger and blither daily, and spent more time 
m friendly calls at the parsonage. As spring arrived, he brought 
flowers from his own garden, and as summer came he added fruits. 
Aunt Hetty could not remember ever having received so many 
Sraceful gifts of this kind with more satisfactory compliments. To 
be sure, she shared these attentions with Mrs. Green and Harriet ; 
but it was very thoughtful in the stuire not to make her uncom- 

by singling her out prematurely. 

She did not waste this period of suspense, but busied her inter- 
sted imagination with the details of her prospective household 
“rangements, and had carefully projected the entire expenditure 
of her little fortune for tho increased splendor of her establish- 
ment. Her faney had completed every plan, and she only waited 
the signal from tho squire to put them all in operation. 
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Tt came at last, on a beautiful midsummer day, when Aunt 


Hetty, walking in the garden which stretched down towards the 
squire’s grounds, thought nobody was placed in so enviable a 
position as herself, and she went up and down the lengthened 
path, and raised her eyes towards the south, and feasted them on 
the wide fruitful fields, and the great house, whose owner they 
nourished. Ernestine was expected home, and she had fixed upon 
the period of his arrival as the crisis of her destiny. Her premoni- 
tion had not led her astray. 

She was walking close by the low wall that did not hide the 
beauties of the garden from the street, when she descried Squire 
Smith’s man coming up on the other side. He had a note in his 
hand, and Aunt Hetty took a conspicuous position as he ap- 
proached. The messenger was not a courtly youth, and as he 
came near the lady, he paused, and giving her the note, said the 
squire had sent that thing and wanted an answer, and if she’d see 
to the thing, he’d sit under the pear tree till she brought the one 
in return. 

Aunt Hetty obligingly took the commission and the note, which 
was directed to “ Miss Harriet Green.” It had come at last, and 
she hurried to her room, and, with blushes and smiles, cagerly 


perused it. It was full of ardor and devotion, and if the style 


smacked of deeds and conveyances, it only the more directly sug- 
gested advantages that silently backed the suit of the writer. He 
had long admired the many virtues of Miss Green; he had been 
affected by her tender interest in his son, and by somewhat extra- 
ordinary rhetoric, he strove to convince her that though he was an 
old lover, he shou!d prove a fond one, and concluded by making 
over to her himself and his promises, and by laying them figura- 
tively at her feet. He awaited an answer, which, he trusted, would 
give him permission to go to her at once, and explain everything 
to her best friends. 

Aunt Hetty wrote the reply in a moment, a choice little sen- 
tence of diffident, loving, fluttering acceptance that she had by 
her, and taking it down to the man, remained in the garden, and 
watched for her lover. Her patience was sorely tried before the 
messenger, not the squire, was seen approaching, and another 
note was placed in her hand. The squire lamented his detention 
from his bride, but Ernestine had just arrived, and he was greatly 
occupied. But he would do himself the pleasure to bring his son 
and take tea at the parsonage. Meanwhile, he requested that 
nothing be said concerning their correspondence, until he had 
spoken to his old friend, the Rev. Mr. Green. 

Aunt Hetty sped into the house to announce the expected visit, 
and leaving her sister and niece to prepare the extra dishes for the 
tea-table—that were immediately resolved upon—sought her room, 
to make herself as presentable as possible in a new white cambric. 
Squire Smith and Ernestine came very early, and in the highest 
spirits, and shook hands with Mrs. Green and Aunt Hetty with 
the greatest cordiality. 

Both gentlemen inquired after Harriet. She was gone into the 
back garden to pick berries for tea. She was belated; but she 
would be in directly. Both offered to go for her; but Ernestine 
got the start, and was out of sight in a twinkling, and the squire 
turned with dignity and asked for Mr. Green. Mrs. Green re- 
gretted exceedingly that he had gone that morning to the next 
parish, and would not return till late in the day. Aunt Hetty 
blushed and fidgeted a very little, and looked out of the window, 
and the squire sat down to wait. 

Two mortal hours passed. Ernestine and Harriet did not 
come ; the parson did not come. The patience of the squire was 
almost exhausted ; Aunt Hetty was nearly overcome by the pro- 
tracted excitement, and the unconscious Mrs. Green had quite 
fatigued herself in her amiable effort to keep up conversation. 

Squire Smith at last discerned the parson coming slowly along 
the road, and seizing his hat, rushed out to meet him. Directly 
Harriet and Ernestine entered, and having submitted to a playful 
chiding from Mrs. Green for loitering, they went to the window, 
and seemed interested in watching the landscape and each other. 

In a little time the squire returned, with a joyful air, bringing 
the parson with him. He marched directly up to Harriet, and 


took her hand with more eagerness than circumstances seemed to | - 
| ascent of them. 


demand, while her father solemnly commenced addressing her: 


Aunt Hetty had vanished long before, and did not come down 
to tea. She had her trunks packed before she slept, and, in the 
morning, left Laneville. Squire Smith went away also the next 
day, and succeeded, before winter, in bringing home a dashing, 
sensible wife. 

When Ernestine had completed his collegiate and theological 
courses of study, he was united to Harriet, and they went to live 
in a pretty parsonage by themselves. 

Aunt Hetty so far recovered from her mortification as to send 
her love and two salt-spoons to the happy pair; but she did not 
venture to be present at the wedding. 


— 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
LA POESIA. 


Inscribed, with esteem, to Evelina M. F. Benjamin. 


The dark-eyed maids of Egypt stand 
Beside the sacred Nile— 

A wreath of flowers in each hand. 
And on each face a smile. 


They watch the river's bosom sweil— 
They see the billows speed 

To where the palm trees sentinel 
The lotus and the weed. 


At twilight’s mellow fall, the wreath 
They cast upon the tide, 

And passionless to time bequeath 
The hopes that with it glide. 


So—by the flowing stream of thought 
The sons of song abide, 

To seatter buds and blossoms, brought 
From the Castilian tide. 


The purple waves of poesie 
Their numbers bear along, 
And rich and rare each argosie 
That seeks the sea of song. 


Each freighted with the hopes and fears 
That rack the minstrel’s heart; 

The sunny smiles—the bitter tears— 
That into being start! 


Yet, if, within some sinless mind 
The echo of some strain 

Of his dear muse is haply shrined, 
He did not sing in vain. 


His, then, the heritage of time. 
And his Erato’s smile, 

Who sends his history in rhyme 
Down an eternal Nile! 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S LAST VOTE. 


Every incident in the life of Washington is full of interest. 
That plain, heroic magnitude of mind which distinguishes him above 
all other men was evident in all! his actions. Patriotism, chasten- 
ed by sound judgment and careful thought, prompted all his pub- 
lic acts, and made them examples for the study and guidance of 
mankind. It has been said that no one can have the shortest in- 
terview with a truly great man, without being made sensible of his 
superiority. Of too many who have some way earned the title of 
great, this is by no means true. Its applicability to the character of 
Washington is verified in the following interesting circumstance 
related by a correspondent of the Charleston Courier. 

““T was present,” says this correspondent, “ when General 
Washington gave his last vote. It was in the spring of 1799, in 
the town of Alexandria. He died the 11th of December follow- 
ing. The court-house of Fairfax county was then over the mar- 
ket-house, and immediately fronting Gadsby’s tavern. The en- 
trance into it was by a slight flight of crazy steps on the outside. 
The election was progressing—several thousands of persons in 
the court-house yard and immediate neighboring streets, and I 
was standing on Gadsby’s steps when the father of his country 
drove up, and immediately approached the court-house steps ; and 
when within a vard or two of them, I saw eight or ten good-look- 
ing men, from different directions, certainly without the least con- 
cert, spring simultaneously, and place themselves in positions to 
uphoid and support the steps should they fall in the general’s 
I was iminediately at his back, and in that posi- 


| tion entered the court-room—followed in his wake through a dense 


“ Squire Smith has just made me acquainted with the substance | 


of your recent correspondence with him, and the formation of 
your mutual engagement, which is a step to which I accord my 
full sanction and approval, and I have no doubt that Mrs. Green 
entirely sympathizes with me.” 

Harriet grew excessively red, and, half-choking, exclaimed : 

“ You make a mistake, father ; I am engaged to Ernestine, not 
to Squire Smith !” 

Squire Smith, thunderstruck, receded a few steps, and stared 
blankly at the young people. 

“How? What!” exclaimed the parson, in equal bewilderment. 

“ That Harriet and I are engaged, with the permission of our 
parents,” said Ernestine, bravely coming to the help of his friend, 
and blushing to his very hair. 

Squire Smith produced Aunt Hetty’s note, and pensively in- 
quired, as he gave it to Harriet, how she could change her mind 
so quickly after writing it. 

“never wrote that,” cried Harriet, glancing at it. “I never 
used pale blue ink in my life. It is Aunt Hetty’s hand.” 

“ Aunt Hetty’s !” echoed the squire, with a little gasp. 

“ Our sister Harriet’s,” observed Mrs. Green, advancing, who 


b began to understand the mistake that had been made. 


“] did not know that er name was Harriet,” said the squire, 
half contemptuously ; and, for the first time, comprehending the 
scope of the blunder, and the hopelessness of his position, he turned 
on his heel and strode off home, too suddenly for the parson to 
detain him. 


crowd to the polls—heard him vote—returned with him to the 
outward crowd—heard him cheered by more than two thousand 
persons as he entered his carriage, and saw his departure. There 
were five or six candidates on the bench sitting, and as the gene- 
ral approached them, they arose in a body and bowed smilingly ; 
and the salutation having been returned very gracefully, the gene- 
ral immediately cast his eye towards the registry of the polls, 
when Colonel Dencale (I think it was) said: ‘ Weil, general, how 
do you vote?’ The general looked at the candidates, and said; 
‘Gentlemen, I vote for measures, not for men;” and turning to 
the recording-table, audibly pronounced his vote—saw it entered— 
made a graceful bow, and retired.” — 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 

The first William Pitt (Earl of Chatham) appointed General 
Wolfe to the command at Quebec, though contrary to the wishes 
of the Minister of War, and even to the appointment of King 
George Ll. “I know,” says he, “ that man will do his business 
properly, without sheltering himself wader forms or trifling expe- 
epee; he is young and vigorous, too, and will not be so sub- 
jected to personal attentions.” Lord Chatham’s general maxim, 
upon this and similar occasions, was that ministers should look 
out men for offices, not offices for men. (What a commentary 
upon the present administration of military affairs in England !) 
‘I'wo of the leading features of Lord Chatham’s character were 
promptness and decision. When minister, he wanted a great num- 
tee of transports to be got ready directly for service, which Lord 
Anson, the first Lord of the Admiralty, said was impossible. 
“Come, come,” says Lord Chatham, “ I'll show you the possibili- 
ty of it directly. There’s a large tleet of colliers just arrived ; 
overboard with the coal into the Thames, and put the soldiers on 
board directly. The service of government must not stand still 
for a paltry expense.—New York Sunday Dispatch. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


COMPANION. 


SCENES OF EASTERN LIFE AND MANNERS. 


The series of engravings presented on this and the 
next page of our r were executed ly for the 
, from a series of original drawings kindly pre- 
sented to us by Mr. Victor Ismaine, a French topogra- 
phical engineer, who has travelled extensively in Alge- 
ria, Egypt, Palestine and Turkey in Europe, and made 
himself perfectly familiar with the pi ue t of 
Arab character to be found in the Kast. Some.of his 
notes and memoranda, ay! placed at our disporal, 
will aid in expressing what his graceful pencil could 
not convey to paper. No. 1 re nts the females of 
an Arab family preparing . The burthen of do- 
mestic labors of all kinds falls upon the women, the 
men, like the Indian chieftains of — — 
deeming it a degradation to engage in them. © Wo- 
men. Ganewe may be thought of the style of their 
gastronomy, are very dexterous in their performance of 
culinary operations, baking and broiling even when 
mounted on camels, in the case of a retreat before an 
advancing enemy. Ordinarily the cooking is done in the 
manner re nted in our sketch. No. 2 represents 
the Arab’s tent, his moveable home—all the house that 
he can call his own in his long wanderings. Here he 
finds shelter from the parching rays of the noontide 
sun, and rest after the fatiguing journey of the day. 
To this tent.the stranger who claims hospitality is ever 
welcome, and though the host might rob the same man 
if he met him in the desert, still he is secure from pil- 
lage when once beneath the shadow of the tent. A 
violation of the rites of hospitality, in this respect, is 
very rare, and regarded as very discreditable. Still, it 
chanced, some time ago, that an Arab of the tribe of 
Zerdezas, who was going to Constantine (in Algeria) to 
buy cattle, was plundered in a douar of Hamma, a vil- 
lage on the road to Phillipeville, where hospitality had been ac- 
corded him. The sight of bis girdle, swelled with specie, was the 
cause of this violation of the sacred rites of hospitality. When 
he had partaken of a hearty supper, and was sound asleep, his 
disloyal entertainers seized him, tied his hands behind him, gagged 
him to prevent his outcries, then took his money, unbound him, 
but did not remove the gag. When his hands were once free, our 
hero, who did not lack 


“Hast thou witnesses ? ’ 
asked the officer. “No, 
Sidi,” replied the Arab; 


4 


Fie 
a3 


to prison. The larg- 

on the opposite page exhibits one of those diamonds of 

esert, an oasis with its welcome spring of water. They are 
¥ spots in the waste of a frui life. If the desert has 

the ocean, the camel to the ship, then these verdurous 


van, as afier toiling through many weary miles of burning 
» the supply of water nearly exhausted, even the patient and 
enduring camels showing tokens of suffering, the 
feathery crown of the palm-trees, serving as land-marke, 
indicates that the of rest and refreshment is near 
at hand,—where hend of God has placed an ever- 
eae, oe the hand of man walled in and 

ed it from injury. Fatigue, even despair, is fos got 
ten in a moment. Every foot regains its elasticity. 
The horses and camels, surer in their instinct than man 
in his reason, feel that reiiet is at band, and need no 


most ample field for the study of the European sourist, 
or the artist who wishes to familiarize himself with the 


, are as and well as their 
hands. Yellow morocco, or richly embroidered velvet 
slippers, « kind of shoes, without heels or lac- 

y many curious to m their 
Justead of allowing their eyebrows to 
grow freely, they diminish their breadth, and presetve 


‘ 


| S | trast with their complexions. 
are islets in the sand-deep. Who can describe the joy of | 


ARAB WOMEN BAKING. 


only a very narrow arch. They dye the edge of the lids black 
with a preparation of antimony called kohl. To heighten the 
whiteness of their skin, they commonly dye their nails, the ends 
of their fingers and the soles of their feet black and red, with a 
preparation of the leaves of the henna, the lausonia inermis of Lin- 
neus. Large black eyes, shaded with long lashes, and sparkling 
with vivacity, impart a grand expression to their countenances. 


AN ARAB TENT. 


Their noses are small, and often slightly flattened. They have 
large but well formed mouths, although the lips are sometimes 
thick. Their teeth are very even and brilliantiy white, and con- 
They are generally remarkable for 
the elegance of their shape. The vetcbral column is arched, the 
limbs regular and rounded, the hands and feet small and smooth. 
The bust is large and well developed, and undisfigured, as in 


E , by the nny ot fashion. Their 
and majestic ; their full of 


mals to thresh grain is.of the remotest antiquity, and 


used in taking this beautiful animal, as its speed baffles 
the fleetness of the swiftest hounds. The hawk dashes 
swiftly on the gazelle, and so terrifies and confuses the 
poor animal t it easily becomes the prey of the 
sportsman. The gazelle is the smallest of the deer 
family, and is exceedingly slender and graceful. It is 
easily tamed. Its large eyes are celebrated by the 
Eastern poets for their lustrous darkness, and no higher 
compliment can be paid an Eastern belle than to tell 
her that her eyes are like those of the gazelle. Though 
retaining many of the traits and customs of their an- 
cestry, and occasionally boasting of some chief, such 
as Abd-el-Kader, worthy of their old renown, the 
Arabs of to-day are a sa y degenerate race. The in- 
vasion of the west by the Arabs, in the 7th century, is, 
without question, one of the most surprising revolutions 
n the history of humanity. In the Asiatic peninsula designated 
by the name of Arabia, lived, from time immemorial, a people 
who, although they had acted as intermediaries in the commerce 
of Europe and Asia, never felt any of those t shocks of which 
the East had been the theatre. Their sands or their valor had 
always shielded them from foreign invasions and conquests ; they 
had never experienced the want of changing their country, or ot 
exercising any influence 
whatever on destinies 
of the —_ If, as cer- 
tain philologists assert, 
they had, at one time, ex- 
tended outwardly, they 
soon fell back on their 
ninsula, and there their 
independent and soli 
existence | 
them to all the intluences 
of the soil they inhabited. 
“The earth,” says a con- 
temporary wriwr, “had 
acted prufoundly on man, 
and in the midst of their 
constantly-moving sands, 
the Arabs had accustomed 
themselves to a 
and vagabond life, 
ceaseless evolutions. No 
common centre, on thi 
shifting ground, had been 
able to group their nume- 
rous tribes, which seemed 
constantly to float at haz- 
ard in a wild indepen- 
dence. ‘They lived with- 
out order or rule. The 
anarchy which consumed 
them armed them continu 
aily against each other, 
and they wore out, in these 
intestine struggles, the en- 
ergy peculiar to their race.” 
Their religion had first 
been Sabbaism, that is to 
say, the belief ina divinity 
chiefly inhabiting heaven ; 
but, at the same time, 
spread throughout the 
wesle universe, and com- 
municating to all things, 
through the medium of the stars, motion and life; one in 
essence, manifold in his exterior manifestations, appearing in the 
world in various forms, which were his successive personifications, 
and which changed incessantly from one to the other ; a god, in& 
word, the cause and material of a universal and eternal metamor- 
phosis, very similar to the divinities of India, and the god of the 
Stoic philosophy. This religion they dated back to Abraham, 
the father of Ishmael, and fir:t author of their race. 
They ended by sinking into a superstitious adoration, 
either of celestial bodies, or of terrestrial symbols, de- 
signed to represent them on the earth, temples, idols, 
sacred stones, amulets, etc., and their religion was al 
most entirely changed into a gross idolatry. This peo 
ple, who lived in ignorance, almost unknown by the 
rest of the world, and who hardly knew their own hit 
tory, were yet summoned, in the 7th century, to 4 
and glorious destinies. The old world had just pel 
ed; the new world was not yet born. ‘I'o the painfal 
death throes of antiquity succeeded, amid a terrific 
chaos, the laborious birth of the modern age. For the 
accomplisliment of this great transformation of human- 
ity, it was necessary that the East and the North should 
strive together, and mingle, in some way, on the 
fields of the West. In this encounter, and necessary 
commingling of all the great races, the Arab nation 
was the champion, the representative of Asia, the one? 
tal element. They possessed, in fact, all the yey 
the first tinm in the history of the world. ‘They wer 
yer young thet they hed hardly passed the 
nda of infancy; they the force, the fire, the dar 
ing, the faith and the courage of youth ; were 
only brave, they knew how to fight ; for in 
struggles had, for a long time, accustomed them to the 
difficulties and dangers of war; if they cultivated nei- 
ther the arts nor the sciences, if they did nothing - 
pillage or raise flocks, they were apt for everything 
they sometimes were guilty of -acta of rapine and 
, they often showed themselves noble and gene 
rows They had ardent imagi 8; they loved poe 
passionately ; they spoke a magnificent language 


: 
Wi: blance. No. 4 represents an agricultaral scene in the 
East, and shows a group of Arabs threshing out wheat, 
operation which is performed by spreading the straw 
which thoy revolve. The practice of employing ay 
Wena) | A He ants of the Dutch and German settlers of New York 
and Pennsylvania thresh out their oats with horses, in 
the manner of the Arabs, to this day. No. 5, the last 
of our series, depicts a party of gazelle hunters return. 
Whe ing to their tent with their prey. A trained falcon is 
> 
| 
| 
courage, was suddenly in- 
spired with an idea which 
he acted on. Seizing his a Se 
knife, he cut off a piece ot =, SSS 
his burnoos, dug a hole in SS = 
the fragment of cloth in SSS 
plished, he went to Con- ig 
stantine with all possible ==) 
speed, where his first care | == 
the piece had been cot, \ 
ey, — — 
| 
| 
of gladness that are quaffed from that abounding fuun- |Ol oma 
tain. _ The halt of caravan at a well is one of the 
most interesting episodes of desert life. No. 3 repre- = a a LBs 
to be seen those costly wares which have a world wide ~ Ley > 
reputation, the splendid shawls, slippers, pipes, robes, wi 
sabres, dyes, perfumes, etc., much prized m the East. my, 
Jewels, fruits, the “kobl,” henna and other articles in- i} f 
: dispensable to the ladies’ toilettes, are here exposed for 
of life that flows among the bazaars. ‘I'he Eastern la- iy 
dies pay much attention to their personal appearance— 
indeed they have little else 10 occupy their minds about. 
They wear no stockings. ‘Their pretty feet, undistorund NG 
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HOW THEY MAKE GUNPOWDER. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune, in a let- 
ter from Wilmington, Delaware, gives the following 
interesting sketch of the process by which powder is 
made at the celebrated mills of Du Pont in that city : 
Of course, of the details of the business of the Messrs. 
Du Pont, even if known to me, I could not make men- 


ARABS THRESHING. 


tion, unless by their consent; but the ss of manufacture is | OBJECT OF SALT IN THE SEA. 

in reality no secret; every book ot chemistry treating of itto | Professor Chapman, of University College, Toronto, has pub- 
some extent. All know that gunpowder is composed of saltpetre, lished an interesting paper on the object of sea water being salt 
brimstone and charcval, though but few have any idea of the | and after giving his objections to the usually received opinions, he 
trouble and labor gone through to have these materials of a proper | urges the theory that the object is to regulate evaporation. 


ity. The saltpetre, as received at the yards, has the ap 
= of dirty coarse salt, filled with a short fibrous matter ; 
of refining, two or : 


three times repeated, it 
assumes the appearance 
somewhat of fine table- 
salt, in which state it is fit 
forthe powder-mill. Great 
care is also taken to have 
the sulphur pure. But the 
most labor and forethought 
seem to be necessary in 
procuring the charcoal, 
which is made of the wil- 
low and poplar, the former 
being used for the best 
kinds of powder. To pro- 
cure — of these 


years, and the branches 
are converted into char- 
coal. This method of pro- 
curing the wood gives a 
singular appearance to the 
country ; for in many plac- 
es alongside the roads, or 
by the streams, may be 
seen old tree trunks, stand- 
ing but little higher than a 
man’s head, and topped 
only with a bunch of small 
branches. I saw some 
trunks that appeared to be 
forty or fifty years old, 
without a limb bigger than 
my wrist. ‘The mill build- 
ings in which the materials 
are ground or mixed, are 
Svattered along the banks 
of the stream, each one 
containing a mill. They 
are built of stone on three 


sdes, with heavy walls strengthened with piers; the other side, | slowly. It this value be depreciated by the addition of fresh wa- | 
ficing the stream, is of wood, and the roof also slopes toward the “| ter in due excess, the evaporating power is the more and more | 
stream. The plan of construction is to lessen the damage from 


explosions ; for, should an explosion take place, the force would 


iron rollers on wheels, moving in a trough. I saw one pair, eac 


— | any temporary cause renders the amount of saline matter in the 
ya! sea above its normal value, evaporation goes on more and more 


THE WELL IN THE DESERT. 


increased. He gives the results of various experiments in refer- 
ence to evaporation on weighed quantities of ordinary rain water, 


be diverted toward the stream. The mills consist of two heav | and water holding in solution 2.6 per cent. of salt. The excess of 


of which weighed 15,000 pounds—about seven tons. 
nals being well mixed up, and pulverized in these mills, 
8 slightly moistened, when it is into casks, till 
it becomes almost as hard as plaster of Paris. ‘These 
cakes are then broken up into small pieces, and taken 
to the granulation mill, an operation which, on account 
of its danger, I was not permitted to see. After granu- 
lation, the powder is taken to the glazing mill. Here 
600 or 700 pounds are put into a wooden cask, revolv- 
ing moderately fast for twenty-four hours, there being 
"x or eight of these casks, and close by each were 700 
pounds more, ready for another charge. From the 
ng mill the powder is taken to the drying house. 
at the time of my visit, were nearly four tons of 


Rematt: Spread out on tra while close by were two 


: roaring away at the rate of a ton of coal each, 
i twenty-four hours. Danger there was not, yet I 
could not but think of Sebastopol and the story of its 
mines. From the drying house the powder is taken to 
the house, where it is put in barrels or canis- 
ters, and thence taken to a magazine, of which there 


vel, and therein I inspected about half a peck of 
powder, destined to knock out of this world mth my 


to such an extent is this supervision carried, that 
Sue of them visits the every night at ‘ 
the discipline ia more than the os navy, 


he mate- 


loss of the rain water ee with the salt solution, was from 


46 to 54 per cent. —Phil ia Ledger. 


ARABS RETURNING FROM HUNTING GAZELLES, 


knowledge 
the past, anterior to written History, must be gathered 
from the lessons taught by the monuments that have 
survived the devastating wars of ignorant and infuri- 
ated man, the crash of the elements, and the slow cor- 
roding power of untold time. The two continents ot 
this Western ae abound with these mute, en- 
during records. labors of the antiquarians in 
Asia, Africa and E , have disclosed monuments 
of art, now in ruins, were reared by a people 
whose history has down to us in written records. 
With the general history of the Assyrians, the Israel- 
ites, the Egyptians, the Carthaginians, the Greeks and 
the Romans, we are already acquainted, and all the 
discoveries made by antiquarians in their researches in 
those countries, among the ruins of ancient palaces, 
temples and cities, serve but to illuamine some portions 
of written history that are now dark, or illustrate oth- 
ers that are imperfectly detailed. But such is not the 
ease in America. The antiquities of America extend 
from the shores of the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
and from the great lakes and British Provinces to Peru 
and Brazil, in South America. These rnins are not 
illustrated, nor even alluded to, by any written history. 
Their origin is lost to view behind the impenetrable 
veil imposed by unnumbered cycles of unchronicled 
centuries. Immense forests growing over the rnins ot 
large cities, and the gigantic size of the trees, with in- 
dications that other generations of trees sprung up and 
grew and decayed before them, prove that these ruins 
preceded the Christian era. Neither history nor tradi- 
tion indicates the origin or the rise of those vast 
mounds that are found scattered over the North Amer- 
ican continent. They stand in silent grandeur, monu- 


| ments ot a race of people who have long since passed away, 


leaving no other trace of their existence. It is fashionable to 
speak of the Eastern continent as the Old World, yet it is not 
knowrr to be entitled to this appellation. Who can say that the 
Andes and the Sierra Nevada are not the seniors of the Alps and 
the Himalaya? Who is prepared to prove that the ruins ot Ux- 
mal and Palenque, and ce pyramids of Cholula, in Mexico, do 
not take precedence in age 
of the sphinxes and pyra- 
mids of Egypt, and the 
winged lions of Assyria ? 
History traces the rise and 
fall of Nineveh, of Baby- 
lon, and of Thebes; but 
we have no record of the 
rise, progress or fall of 
those great cities in Cen- 
tral America, which the 
laborious researches ot 
Stevens and Catherwood 
brought to light. There 
the human-faced bulls and 
the winged lions ot Nin- 
eveh tind their equivalents 
in the grotesque carving 
in stone of hideous forms 
of men and animals. Who 
can say that these rude 
sculptures of America did 
not precede those of Asia ? 
But we will not speculate 
on a subject that offers no 
basis on which even a 
plausible argument can be 
erected. The existence ot 
numerous and immense 
ruins in America of what 
were once large cities is a 
fixed fact, and we must be 
content to remain in utter 
ignorance of the epoch in 
which they flourished. 
The most extensive of 
these ruins are to be found 
at Uxmal and Palenque, 
in the southeastern part of 
Mexico. At Uxmal are 
immense pyramids, coated 
with stone, and quadrang- 
ular stone edifiees and ter- 
races. The highest of these pyramids is one hundred and thirty 
feet, and on the summit it iy one a temple; on one of the 
fueades of the temple are four human figures cut in stone with 
great exactness and elegance. The hands are crossed upon the 
breast, the head is covered in something like a helmet, about the 
neck is a garment of the skin of an alligator, and over each body 


| is a figure of death’s head and bones. At Palenque are immense 


ruins—a city of great extent, with the remains of a rey- 
al palace. One temple, that of Copan, was 520 feet by 
630, and is supposed to have been as large as St. Peter's 
at Rome. Another temple of great dimensions is here, 
having an entrance by a portico 100 feet long and 10 
feet broad ; it stands on an elevation of 60 feet. The 
pillars of the portico are adorned with hieroglyphics 
and other devices. Ditterent objects of worsmp have 
been found, representations of the gods who were Wor 
shipped in this country. These temples, with fourteen 
large buildings and many other objects of curiosity, 
stand here as mouuments of ancient greatness, to re- 
mind us of the remote origin of a mighty empire. 
This city has been described as the Thebes of America, 
and travellers have supposed that it must have been 
sixty miles in circumference, and contained a ula- 
tion of 3,000,000 souls. The pyramid of Cholula in 
Mexico, is described as covering forty-four acres of 
ground. On its summit was a temple, and in the inte- 
rior has been discovered a vault, roofed with beams ot 
wood, containing skeletons and idols. Several smaller 

yramids surround this large one. It appears to have 

formed by cutting a hill into an artificial sha 

Its dimensions are immense, being nearly three mi 
in circumference and about four hundred feet high. It 
is divided into terraces and slopes, covered with plat- 
forms, stages and bastions, elevated one above the oth- 
er, and formed of lange stones skiltully cut and joined 
without any cement. In some respects the style of ar 
chitecture resembles the Gothic, being massive and dur. 
able; in others it resembles the Egyptian ; yet the gen- 
eral construction, manner and style of its architecture 
are ditferent from anything hitherto described in the 
world.— Louisville Journal. 
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as little attached to the earth as the AMERICA—ITS AGE AND ANTIQUITIES. : 
the midst of which they had wandered, ‘ “es 
of chance, for so many centuries with their ee ——— 
As the writer above quoted says, they had 
path in the stormy waves which beset “7 
make a river, broad and deep, capable ) 
to the conquest of the entire world? Who is not aware 
that if Karl Martel had not arrested them at Poitiers, 
which was to supplant by violence, everywhere, ris- in ‘ 7 
that, as soon as they had quitted their native land, they 
ie became civilized and civilizing, pouring forth a torrent 
Hles of imagination and learning ; that they cultivated, with a ——<—— 
hes success, arts, and letters, while all —— = = = 
the rest of Europe was plunged in barbarism ; 
eer were driven from the countries they had conquere A 
the was before him, relapsed into that stagnant, motionless 
her condition in which we now behold her plunged ? in ie ge mag SSS ; 
the 
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ple 
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voveral, built with the same regard to non dam \\ 
called to man to bring him some powder jp a sc a 
direct and constant eu rvision of some of the fi : 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
GOOD-NIGHT. 
Good-night! good-night! the world is still; 


And all the flowers are sleeping. 
Good-night! 


Good-night! the mountain stream 
Is singing to the shore; 
The fairies quaff from lily cups 
With nectar running o’er. 
Good-night! 


Good-night! good-night! sweet dreams be thine! 
And may the angels bending 
From heaven above. behold in love 
Thy sleep, protection lending. 
Good-night! 
Good-night! good-night! when thou shalt sleep 
That sleep which knows no waking, 
May seraph care conduct thee where 
The eternal morn is breaking! 
Good-night! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


COMPANY FACES. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


L. H. F. 


Men and women have company faces. They put them on with 
their best clothes, as a part of their toilet, wearing them as long 
as there is anybody to please, deceive or dupe, and then put them 
off just as readily. Some persons seem to have two individuali- 
ties ; one for home, the other for the public. Yet they never an- 
tagonize, having a sphere of operation so widely different, that 
they cannot well compromise each other. The world is apt to 
judge by the exterior; therefore, say they, we must blind the 
world. It forms its opinions from tangible evidences; therefore, 
let us appear to the best advantage. This resolve is strengthened 
by the whispers of policy, which adds, that much may be gained, 
but nothing lost by this course. And so truth, that unappreciated 
genius, is pushed from the stage of action, to make way for infe- 
rior but more showy stars, who shine in borrowed garments. 

The evil effects of this baneful practice cannot be calculated. 
Candor looks with apprehension upon the deceit, good old honesty 

. bluntly testifies its disapprobation, and sincerity sends in an elo- 
quent protest against the dissimulation. These wise counsellors 
are unheeded, or complacently assured that there is really nothing 
to fear; that a trifling evasion is not a prevarication ; that a little 
false coloring is far from being falschood ; that an innocent white 
lie should not be classed with a guilty black one; in fine, that 
what is done by so many people, so many times, cannot be morally 
wrong. Let us see; we will look at results, then we will judge of 
the cause. 

Mrs. Vail, an unmarried sister, and a young daughter sat in a 
pleasant parlor, the first two sewing, and the latter alternately 
reading and looking out of the window. 

“T should like to know whether your new minister will be for- 
tunate enough to please the majority of his parishioners ?”’ said the 
young lady. 

“T can’t tell, I’m sure; but one thing I do know—he does not 
please me,” replied Mrs. Vail, pushing her needle in and drawing 
it out with a sort of jerk, implying that her mind was in a positive 
condition. 

Miss Danforth looked up inquiringly. 

“* Has he been here ?” she asked. 

“ Yes, once; but I have no great desire that his calls should be 
His manners do not please me, and I dislike his way of 
preaching.” 

“ He has some reputation, I have heard.” 

“Yes, for oddity and peculiarity; nothing more. He speaks 
bluntly, and people call him original; Ido not. I think that a 
minister should not be at all peculiar; I don’t like these quaint, 

out-of-the-way ideas, they sound so strange and unfamiliar. Then 
he’s awkward going in and coming out of the pulpit, handling 
books, etc.; a minister should study gracefulness as much as his 
sermons. His voice, too, is harsh and wiry, and he reads as 
though every word hurt him, without—” 

“ Mother, Miss Bates is coming up the walk,” said Ella, inter- 
rupting her. 

“Dear me! that woman is everywhere ; she’s been here three 
times within a month! A dried up old maid, Emma,” added Mrs. 
Vail to her sister, by way of explanation. The bell rang; the 
lady of the house went quickly to the door and opened it herself. 

“ Ah, good morning, my dear Miss Bates! What a stranger 
you are!” she exclaimed, with animation, kissing the visitor on 
both cheeks. “‘ Come in, come in!” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Vail, but I merely called to return this book 
you were so kind as tolend me. J am going farther,” was the 
polite response. 

“ But that wont prevent you from coming in a few minutes. I 
can’t let my friends off in this manner, when they are on the 
threshold.” And thus urged, the lady followed Mrs. Vail, who, 
after introducing her sister, placed herself very near her dear 
“ Miss Bates,” and began to chat as though she had everything to 
say, and but little time to do it in. Why had she neglected her 
so long? Why didn’t she run in without ceremony, any day? 
How were her worthy parents? And so rosy and well she was 
looking, was she not in excellent health ¢ 
amiled gratefully, and thought Mrs. Vail a charm- 


** Now, I-want your opinion of our new minister,” said the for- 
mer, when the string of inquiries was duly asked and answered. 

“O, Iam much pleased with Mr. Wade. He is a ripe scholar, 
a clear reasoner, a profound thinker, an eloquent speaker, and I 
know he must be a good man. I think we must congratulate our- 
selves, Miss Bates.”: 

“IT knew you would like him—nobody could help it!” rejoined 
the lady, gratified with this enthusiastic panegyric. ‘“ Don’t you 
think he has a peculiarly sweet and mellow voice ?” she added. 

“ Perfectly musical !” replied Mrs. Vail. 

“ And his manners—manner is something, you know.” 

“O, in manners he is au fait. A perfect Chesterfield, Miss 
Bates.” 

“TI have heard him called awkward and clumsy; and I feared 
that because that hymn book fell off the pulpit last Sabbath, pco- 
ple would really believe he was,” continued Miss Bates, in a 
slightly anxious tone. 

“ Ah, that was merely an accident—a mischance likely to hap- 
pen to anybody ; it could not be called awkwardness or embarrass- 
ment. Iam glad to see,” resumed Mrs. Vail, “that Mr. Wade 
has independence and moral courage sufficient to make him speak 
his thoughts boldly. We want a little something out of the 
beaten track, and certainly he has original ideas, and a way par- 
ticularly his own for expressing them.” 

Mrs. Vail was not chary of her commendations of the new min- 
ister ; his extraordinary merits were discussed and enlarged upon, 
until Miss Bates took leave, fully satisfied that the worthy man 
had a warm advocate in her friend. 

Mrs. Vail re-entered the parlor, dismissed her company face, 
and summoned a very self-approving, complaisant countenance to 
take its place. 

“ That was a master stroke—a cunning piece of policy!” she 
exclaimed, after a great laugh. ‘Do you know, Emma, that in 
just thirty minutes from this time, Mr. Wade will be acquainted 
with every word I have uttered concerning him ?” 

Miss Danforth shook her head. 

“Well, he will; Miss Bates and Mrs. Wade are very intimate, 
and what the wife knows, the husband wont long be ignorant of. 
So you perceive that I have secured three friends, and can still 
maintain my own opinion. Dear me, what a multiplicity of ways 
one has to look in this world !” 

Miss Danforth did not reply ; perhaps she was thinking. Ella, 
who had been gazing steadily at Mrs. Vail’s face, first spoke. 

“ Mother,” she said, suddenly, “do you like Miss Bates ?” 

“Not very well, I’m afraid. Why ?”’ 

“ Because you kissed her ; I never kiss anybody I don’t love.” 

“ That is only custom, my dear ; love has nothing to do with it.” 

“Do you like to have her visit you ?” continued the young girl. 

“ Not so well as some other people,” laughed Mrs. Vail. 

“Then, what made you tell her that she had neglected you ?” 

“Why, my dear child, because I couldn’t think of anything 
better to say. It is a common expression, and sounds very well, 
too. It wouldn’t have been at all polite in me to say, ‘ Miss 
Bates, your calls are not agreeable to me;’ so I say, instead, 
‘Don’t forget me so long again, my dear friend.’ Do you under- 
stand, Ella ?” 

“ Yes, mother; but isn’t that wrong ?” 

“ Wrong !—wrong to tell her not to forget me ?” 

The young girl blushed. Mrs. Vail had chosen her words so 
carefully, that she quite confused the juvenile reasoner. 

“You are old enough now, Ella,” continued the mother, “to 
know that people do not mean all they say—that is, in company. 
Make people pleased with themselves, and they will be pleased 
with you, is a safe motto. Agree with them when they are pres- 
ent, and differ from them as much as you like when they are gone. 
Never allow your real feelings to show themselves in your face. 
If it is for your interest to flatter anybody, there is no harm in so 
doing. Friends, Ella, are always preferable to enemies, and can 
be made without much effort or self-sacrifice; only be careful of 
your face, and circumspect with your tongue, and you need dis- 
please no one.” 

This was the counsel Ella Vail received from day to day ; these 
were the examples she was told to imitate as she passed up to 
maidenhood. The few, faint throbs of conscientious feeling that 
strove to take root in her heart, were soon hushed by counter in- 
fluences that met her at every turn. An apt scholar, she trod in 
her mother’s steps with scrupulous exactness. 


Ella had not Mrs. Vail’s naturally amiable disposition. She 
was passionate, selfish and obstinate ; yet with her company face, 
she acquired the reputation of a winning, prepossessing girl, with 
bewitching smiles and captivating manners. Not deficient in 
good looks, and well educated, the young lady had suitors; but 
as she treated all alike, it was difficult to tell which was the favored 
one. Her encouragement was dispensed so impartially, that four 
aspiring swains avowed an engagement with her at the same time. 
A great many hard looks and hard words resulted from Miss 
Vail’s company face and flattering words ; but she finally settled 
the matter by a public acceptance of the most cligible of the four ; 
that is, the one said to have the most money. 

“ People wouldn’t congratulate me on this engagement, did they 
know how disagreeable Mortimer is to me; I wouldn’t think of 
marrying him, if I hadn’t an eye to the position he can give me,” 
she said, confidentially to her mother, “ And he is silly enough 
to think,” she added, with a laugh, “that I am ardently attached 
tohim! Asif I meant it! Whatif I do smile pleasantly and 
blush prettily when he is near me?—if he misconstrues their im- 
port, I surely am not in fault.” 

Mrs. Vail was in buoyant spirits on Ella’s wedding day, There 
was only one slight drawback ; the bride was escorted to a board- 
ing-house, and not to a handsome residence of her own, as had 


been expected. But this, Mr. Mortimer assured them, was owing 
solely to the neglect of his business agent, who had been entrusted 
with the matter; a fortnight would complete every preparation. 
So the young bride consoled herself by choosing the best suite of 
rooms in the house, and making the servants as much trouble as 
possible, to show her consequence. 

After waiting a reasonable time for an invitation, Mrs. Mortimer 
ventured to propose a call at the house being fitted up for them, 
to see how things were progressing. Mr. Mortimer made answer 
that rea'ly the premises were not in a presentable condition— 
mason, painters and paper-hangers having created their usual 
amount of dirt and confusion. This was a trifling obstacle toa 
curious woman, and assuring him that a plain dress and a little 
eare were all that were required, she ended by affirming, in the 
sweetest of voices, that “her dear Mortimer could not have the 
heart to refuse such a slight favor.” This induced a “ My love, 
how can you doubt my judgment ?” in a slightly reproachful tone. 
Ella pouted prettily at his unwillingness to gratify her, and at last 
dropped the subject as the idea suggested itself that he was plan- 
ning an agreeable surprise, which might be thwarted by the desircd 
call at the place in question. 

“Ella,” said Mr. Mortimer, after a short interval of silence, “I 
have heard that your mother is worth considerable property. 
Now, as I have never before mentioned the subject, and am not 
certain of the trath of the report, I cannot be accused of interested 

‘ motives, if I ask you how much she is possessed of.” 

Ella glanced furtively at the speaker’s face, as if to read his ob- 
ject for making an inquiry which made her color in spite of herself. 

“O, of course not, my love! But, then, ten thousand seems 
such a small sum in comparison with—” 

“Only ten thousand !” he interrupted, with manifest surprise. 
“Why, I was told that it was double that amount!” 

“She has not even ten; you jump at conclusions, it seems to 
me, Mr. Mortimer,” said the bride of a week, coldly. 

“ Not even ten!” 

“Only the income of ten. My mother, as you well know, is a 
widow, and was left by my father in destitute circumstances ; but 
for several years she has had the income from the amount I 
named.” 

“ The principal being yours, I suppose ?” 

“T beg your pardon. If it was mine, I should retain it; but, 
unfortunately, at her decease it reverts to another branch of the 
family.” 

Mr. Mortimer’s expression changed perceptibly. 

“TI don’t see why you need look so disappointed, considering 
you did not marry for money!” retorted the wife, with decided 
symptoms of annoyance. 

“ Disappointed, madam! Who shows disappointment? I sim- 
ply discover that you have deceived me, that is all.” 

“In what way ?” she asked, with forced composure. 

“ By significant hints and false representations.” 

“If you have seen fit to put a false construction on a few idle, 
unimportant words, you must take the consequences.” 

At this point both flung aside their masks, too much in earnest 
to sail longer under false colors. 

“Then you have no property ?” 

“ Not a cent.” 

“Neither have I; we can sympathize with each other,” replied 
the husband, smiling bitterly as Ella’s astonished eyes met his 
own. “ But, of course, this trivial information will not occasion 
disappointment, as you have so often said that you married me 
for love alone. Ah, Mrs. Mortimer !” 

“ And you have been playing a part!” exclaimed the bride. 

“T have had that honor, madam, and have been fortunate 
enough to meet with an actress fully competent to sustain me in 
different roles !”” he retorted, in a provokingly polite tone. 

“You are a double-tongued hypocrite !” she exclaimed. 

“ And you a double-faced dissembler !”’ he ejaculated. 

Ella burst into a flood of passionate tears, and Mr. Mortimer 
laughed as though it was the best joke of the season. A knock at 
the door interrupted this interesting tableau, and Mrs. Vail walked 
into the room before the daughter had time to wipe her eyes, and 
too soon for her son-in-law to adjust his company face. One 
sobbed and used her handkerchief freely, the other bowed stiffly, 
and left the chamber. 

We shall not attempt to describe the reflections of Mrs. Vail, 
when Ella related what had happened; she was quite as much 
afflicted by the unhappy development as the latter, lamenting most 
of all the scandal such an event would surely occasion, did it be- 
come public; while the victim of this false marriage mourned her 
lost “ position’ and blasted hopes. Mortimer was denounced 4s 
a “ vile impostor,” a “ scheming pretender,” a “ designing villain,” 
for which confinement in the State’s prison for life was too light a 
sentence. In dwelling upon his dishonest pretences, they forgot 
their own culpability. Had not both intimated in language am- 
biguous enough to mean anything, that there was property in the 
family, which, they well knew, would be classed in Ella’s “ pros 
pects ?”” Had not the latter shown every preference for the man, 
who, in deceiving her, had deceived himself? Had she not often 
said, with apparent truth, that she could not be induccd to marry 
for money? Was Mortimer more to blame than herself ! 


Mrs. Vail’s son-in-law was found to be a penniless speculator, 
who had run deeply in debt to play the agreeable gallant to the 
fascinating Ella. ‘The latter, shamed and humbled, insisted upon 
a separation, but was finally induced by her mother to live with 
the man the law called her husband, in order to deceive the world 
as far as possible, But now the company face is hard to wear; 
angry upbraidings and bitter recriminations arc doing their work ; 
the recompense of deceit must be paid in full, for truth can never 


be violated without a penalty. 


The stars their watch are keeping ; 
The hum of day has died away ; 
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SETH SNIPE’S SAILOR EXPERIENCE. 
A HUMOROUS SKETCH. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Sern Syire was raised in the State of Maine, and until the | 


age of four-and-twenty he had worked on his father’s farm. His 
home was not far from the Kennebec, and often had he seen the 
noble vessels sailing to and fro up and down the river. It hap- | 
pened that Seth got sick of farming at an early age, and at one 
period of his earlier youth he had entertained the idea of being a 
schoolmaster ; but somehow he never could get the committee to 
believe that he was qualified. Seth learned enough, but it would 
not stay learned. He had ciphered clear way over to the “ single 
rule-of-three,” but the “ pesky ”’ rules slipped his mind as soon as 
he left his book. It also happened that Seth fancied he should 
like the sea. ‘To him there was something noble and grand in 
the appearance of a ship coming up the river. And then he had | 
been on board the different vessels that chanced to be at the | 
wharves when he was in town, and once he “climbed clean way | 
up to the top of one of the great tall masts.” O, it was beautiful 
up there, and he could see all round the country. 

One other thing happened which put the clincher upon Scth’s 
sea-going proclivities. One summer—the scason that he was 
twenty-four years old—a man worked for his father on the farm 
who had been to sea one voyage from Portland to Havana. This 
individual was excessively salt. He talked sailor, and wore big- 
bottomed trowsers without suspenders, and his hat was painted 
and adorned with a long, wide black ribbon. Scth listened to this 
man until his head was fairly turned. There was nobody else 
like Wilson—such was the man’s name—and the young aspirant 
used to sit by the hour and listen to fabulous accounts of sea life. 
Old Mr. Snipe was very indignant at Seth’s plan, but that 
made no odds. 

“Let him go,” said uncle John, a younger brother of Scth’s 
father. “Let him go, and you may take my word for it he’ll 
come back cured. You see he’s crazy about it, and you’ll never 
get any good of him till he’s been to sea.” 

. So the elder Snipe at length consented that his heir should take 
a peep at life on the raging sea. The old horse was harnessed to 
the still older wagon, and preparations were made for starting off 
after a berth. 

“ Mind ’at yer starboard riggin’ is fast, there!’ uttered Seth, as 
his uncle hooked the off breeching strap. He had heard Wilson | 
talk sailor, and he loved to talk so, too. 

Uncle John smiled, and said ’twas all fast. 

“ Neow jest haul yer wind in here, uncle, an’ off we go right 
afore the wind. Avast there, ole Jericho!”’ Seth cried to the old 
horse, who was snapping ata fly. “By my tarry toplights, I'll 
rig a bolun to your head piece !” 

Whether the horse understood this direful threat, or whether the 
fly left, is not certain, but he stood still from that time until they 
were ready to start. Uncle John was to accompany Seth, for he 
knew several ship-owners, and might therefore be of service. In 
due time the old horse reached the town, and Seth and his uncle 
went down to the river. The ship “ Eliza Downs” lay at one of 
the wharves ; and to her master uncle made his application. Seth 
was called forward, and the captain commenced to catechize him. 
But the hero was not to be bluffed now. He had resolved to be a 
man, and he spoke up boldly. 

“T doan’t know noth’n ’bout yer ship neow, but I want tew 
larn. I’ve been clean way up tew the tip top of the great high 
mast, an’ I done it just as easy as grease.” 

Uncle John saw that the captain was becoming incredulous, 
and he took that functionary one side and conversed with him 
some time in a whisper. ‘The result was, that Seth was engaged 
for a voyage to Liverpool and back. His wages were to com- 
mence at the commencement of his second month’s service, and 
then to be regulated accordipg to his usefulnes. 

“You'll be on board in just a week from this time,” said the 
captain. 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ And mind that you have clothing enough.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir!” 

Seth was almost crazy with joy. He went down on board the 
ship, and strolled about awhile like a commodore. He seized the 
Tropes and shook them with a professional air, gave the wheel a 
turn, caught hold of a backstay and leaped upon the rail, and 
ended by kicking a coil of rigging out of his way, which some 
careless fellow, not knowing that he was coming, had left in the 
Scupper-way. 

Seth’s next movement was towards a furnishing store, where he 
Purchased a full rig of seaman’s clothes; and after this he went 
home. His mother wept when she found that he was really going, 
but he laughed at her. 

“Don’t worry,” whispered uncle John, “for.you’ll sce him 
‘gain before long. He wont go far.” 

On the next morning Seth appeared in all his glory. He was 
Tigged in full sea costume, even to having a sheath-knife hung to 
hus belt. His usual expletive, “darn,” was now changed by leav- 
img out the r, and substituting an m in its place, and this word he 
*pplied in a most extraordinary manner to all sorts of imaginary 

» Such as “ buttons,” “timbers,” “ top-lights,” “my eyes,” 
and so on. He told the oxen to “haul their wind,” and the cat 
was ordered to “haul in the slack of her tail,” 

“Starboard yer holm a bit!” he shouted to his father, who was 
‘oming round the corner of the barn in his ox-cart, “ starboard, 


man; or you'll be afoul of somethin’.” 


Towards evening Mrs. Snipe went out to the barn, and a cry 
of horror burst from her lips as she saw her son standing erect on 
one of the beams, with his arms folded across his breast. But 
Seth did not hear her. 

“ Come, you lubbers, in with them tops’ls. Cluc em up quick ! 
By the lightnin’, how it docs blow! Starboard your helm ?” 

“Seth! Seth! O, Lord a’ mercy, you'll fall!” 

The youth looked down and saw his mother. 

“Come down out of that, Seth. -You'll sartinly fall!” 

“Goin, mother. Go below; you don’t know noth’n’ ’bout it.” 

But Seth’s energy was gone now, and with a show of astonish- 
ing boldness he sidled along upon the ten-inch beam towards the 
point where the hay-mow reached nearly to it. 

“ Oho—you was a leanin’ agin that brace, eh?” uttered the 
anxious mother, as she saw her son had had support for his back. 

“No I wa’n’t a leanin’ agin it, nuther,” retorted the hero, con- 
temptuously. “Do yer think I’m afeared up here? Ef yer do 
—then—th—a—ah—” 

He came nigh losing his balance, and his face turned very pale. 
But with steps of striking caution he reached the hay, and then 
ict himself down. 

“T aint afeared—not me!” he uttered, shaking himself proudly. 

And during that week Seth visited all his acquaintances, and 
wherever he went he gave a glowing account of the brilliant career 
that was open before him. 

“ Wont you put on your coat ?” asked his mother. “ It’ll look 
better than that jacket docs.” 

“ I want none of yer lubbery land-toggs on me!’ was his ma- 
jestic reply. So his mother accompanied him in his “ little boy’s 
jacket,” as she called it. 

At length the week wore away, and Seth started for his ship. 
The parting was dreadful, but he told what magnificent things he 
should bring home from Europe, and this served to lessen the 
blow a little. 

“‘ Dew I sleep in sich a leetle place as that ?”’ asked Seth, as he 
was shown to his bunk. 

“ Rayther guess so,” said his guide. 

“ Kind o’ funny lookin’ place, aint it, though? Jehosiphat, I 
should think as heow they might atford better beds than these.” 

“O, they will by’m-by; but ye see they aint got things fixed.” 

“O—ah—yaas. But I s’pose be wanted up on deck neow.” 

And with this Seth went up. The sail down the Kennebec was 
fine, and Seth was in ecstacies. 


“‘ By mitey,” he said to himself, “I rayther guess these chaps 


thinks as 1’m green. Neow I'll jest show ’em ’at I aint. By the 
mincin’ Jemina, I will.” And with this remark Seth made his 
way into the main rigging with some difficulty, and then began to 
ascend the shrouds. He seemed a little jealous of the rattlings at 
first, but when he found they held him, he went on more boldly. 
At length, by dint of much perseverance, he reached the futtock 
shrouds, and here he got stuck. 

“ Gaul blast it,” he muttered, “ dew they s’pose sich a feller ’s 
I am ken git through sich a leetle hole as that is. Hellow, yeou 
sailor man, up there ; heow ’n thunder dew yer git up there where 
yeu be, hay ?” 

“ Ah, spuoney, is that you?” cried the topman, looking over. 

“My name is Snipe, mister—Seth Snipe. Mebbe ye didn’t 
know it. But how dew ye git up thar !” 

“ Come right up.” 

“ But this pesky hole aint big enough for me to git through.” 

“We don’t come through the lubber-hole, spooney; we come 
right over here.” 

Seth looked up and saw that the futtock shrouds were rattled 
down, and after some consideration upon the subject he concluded 
that he would go back, and he would have done so had not the 
man above him laughed at him. This quickened his energies, 
and he made a desperate effort. At last he was able to reach the 
topmast shrouds, and with a convulsive scrambling he reached the 
top. He looked down upon the deck, and turned pale. Then he 
sat tremblingly down, with his arms wound tightly about the 
stoutest rigging he could find, and began to get his breath. 

“ Kind o’ ticklish up here, aint it!’ he said to his companion, 
who was engaged in getting the studding-sails ready for setting. 

“Ts it?” was the laconic response. 

“ By gaul, aint it though. But say, did yeou come up over jest 
as I did?” 

* Just about.” 

“ But what d’ye call them leetle short rope ladders right under 
here ?”” 

“Them’s the flapwhack railways.” 

“Jerewsalum! I should think they was tlapwhacks. Why, a 
feller’s rite bottom side upwards there, aint he! By gaul, I 
thought I should ’a’ catnipped rite off. I s’pose you don’t never 
come up here in the dark, dew yer!” 

“ You'll think so, I guess, afore you've been here long.” 

“ But a feller could’t clime up them wigglin’ ladders, an’ hold 
his lantern, both.” 

“ Main-top, there !” at this moment came from the deck. 

“ Ay, ay,” returned the topman. 

“ Come down here and help stow the anchor.” 

The sailor secured the studding-sail, and then swung himself 
easily around the topmast rigging, and in a moment more he had 
disappeared below the edge of the top. 

“ Wal—neow that feller did that kind o’ slick—I vum he did.” 

“ Come, spooney, come down and give us a lift.” 

“ Yi--yi—yi,” returned Seth. 

But the thing was not so easily done. He had managed to get 
up over the projecting edge of the top, but getting down was 
another matter. He laid down upon his face and looked over, 
but he could not imagine how he was ever to reach those “little 


a 


ladders clean way in under thar.” And the longer he looked the 
more difficult it appeared. He turned his attention to the lubber- 
hole, but that was closed to him. He might have got through the 
hole itself, but he couldn’t get through the “tarnal great ropes 
that were strung all round rite under it.” 

The ship passed Bath before the topman went down, and ere 
long Seguin was on the beam. In fifteen minutes more the great 
ocean was opened, and the heavy swells began to show themselves. 
There had been a stiff northeaster blowing, and the sea was rough. 

“O! O! O!” groaned Seth, clinging to the topmast shrouds 
with all his might. ‘“ Marder! Fire! Brimstone! ©!” 

The ship’s course lay her directly in the trough of the sea, and 
she rocked and rolled considerably. Poor Seth was performing 
such evolutions as he never dreamed of before. The place where 
he sat moved in an are of some thirty feet in length, and the mo- 
tion was not of a very agreeable kind. 

But a new source of trouble presented itsclf. Seth, began to 
feel a motion in his stomach unlike anything he had ever before 
“experienced. He grew pale as death, and a mortal sickness came 
overhim. His grasp upon the shrouds began to weaken, and 
nothing short of death presented itself to him. To get down from 
the top he could not, and he knew that he should not be able long 
to remain there. 

“Mercy! ©, Jerewsalum! what did I cum here for?” he 
groaned. ‘“ Hellow! fire! murder! I’m dyin’! Come an’ take 
me down!” 

In a few moments after this the order was passed to set the 
studding-sails, and the maintop-men came up into the top. 

“Hallo, spooney. Sick, eh!” 

“O, mercy! save me! Dew git a ladder an’ set it up agin the 
back side of this ere place! I shall die ef yer doan’t.” 

“ What's the matter! Why didn’t ye come down afore ?”’ 

“’Cause I couldn’t. O, my boweels! 0, I daren’t go onto 
them flapwhacker ways, thar. The plaguy things puts a feller rite 
bottom side up! O! ©! ’mdyin’! Git me daown !” 

The topmen saw that the poor fellow was weak and faint, and 
they concluded to let him down. So they made a running bow- 
line on the end of the top-rope and drew it taut under his arms. 

“ By the great bar, ye aint a goin’ tew hang me!” 

“ Easy, easy, spooney.” 

“Snipe, my name is. O—awah !” 

In a moment more poor Seth was over the after part of the top, 
and as the line was let out he began to sway to and fro in a most 
unpleasant manner. He yelled and shouted with fright, but he 
could only kick the air in his wild contortions. When he at last 
reached the deck, he shook the rope off for fear he should be again 
hoisted up. He had just got the line clear, and was about to turn 
to the captain and mate, who stood convulsed with laughter, when 
there came a heavy sea dashing over the rail. The ship broached 
to leeward, and Seth was thrown upon his back, and away he went 
into the lee scuppers, where he floundered in the cold salt water 
until the captain hauled him out. He had contrived to swallow 
full a pint of the briny liquid, and such another picture of absolute 
despair and misery was never before seen on board that ship. 

“@O, cap’n, dear, dew go back an’ let me git cout. O, I can’t 
stan’ this. Why can’t ye go back !” 

“Pooh, nonsense. You'll soon get over this, my brave fellow. 
Why, I wouldn’t lose such a noble sailor for anything. I mean 
in less than a week to have you do wonders.” 

“ Jerewsalum ! only jest look at that feller clean way out on the 
tip eend o’ that great long cross-beam. My gracious, what a 
careless dog.” 

“ You'll have to go out there pretty soon, Seth.” 

“Me? Never! O—aw! 0, my stomach! No, sir. Yeou 
doan’t git me up onto that ere darned top agin. I tell ye, I aint 
a goin’ to be made—” 

At this moment the ship gave another lurch, and away went 
Seth again into the scuppers, this time striking his head against 
the buiwarks. Once more he was helped to his feet, and now he 
began to cry in good earnest. He blubbered like a sick calf, and 
at length the black cook came and helped him below. 

On the next morning the ship entered Boston harbor, where she 
put in for part of her cargo. Scth got permission to go on shore, 
and with long, quick strides he made his way up inte the city. 
Within himself he swore that he would never go aboard the “ tar- 
nal ole thing agin.”” And he was as good as his word. He took 
a day’s rest, and then he started out through Charlestown to Mal- 
den. He got several opportunities to ride, and before night he 
reached Haverhill. 

In just one week from the day on which Seth Snipe sailed he 
reached his home. He came by the way of tields and woods, for 
he dared not show his face on the highway. His mother was de- 
lighted, and his father was satisfied. 

“ Why Seth, how’s this !” asked uncle John. 

“ Haow is it!” iterated the youth, with a most comical expres- 
sion, in which disgust and shame were about equaily blended. 
“Why, I rayther thought as haow I'd cum hum an’ see the folks. 
The fact on’t is, aour ship stopped to Bosting, an’ when I was 
ashore the ole thing went off an’ left me.” 

But of course the truth leaked out. Seth went to work once 
more on the farm, and he was content, for he had seen enough of 
the sed. For a long while he had little peace among his mates, 
for the story of his experience as a sailor was too good to be lost. 
And even now, though years have elapsed, he is known as “ Cap- 
tain Snipe,” or “ Snipe the main-topman.” And once in a while 


some of his waggish relatives superscribe his letters after the same 
fashion. Not long since I saw, in the post-office at Gardiner, a 
letter directed to “Captain Seth Snipe, of the ship Eliza Downs.” 
And then in one corner was added, “ ‘To the care of the main-top.” 
It was there I leasned tho story of his sea-going expcricnee. 
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HON. ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 

The recent death of this distinguished 
and excellent man seems to call on us for 
@ parting tribute to his memory. We 
have rarely noticed more true feeling ex- 
hibited by the public than was manifested 
during his lingering illness. Men of all 
classes inquired of each other, at all hours 
of the day, how Abbott Lawrence was ; 
and all felt that a good and valuable man 
—one of our most sterling citizens—was 
passing away. The portrait accompan ying 
this sketch is a correct one, and will re 
those benevolent and intelligent features 
we shall never again look upon in life. 
The subject of our notice was born in the 
town of Groton, Massachusetts, Dec. 13, 
1792, and here he received that rudimen- 
tary education, which was the basis of 
those acquirements his unaided exertions 
added in after life. At the age of sixteen, 

ung Lawrence came to this city to seek 
fis fortune. Thousands before him had 
abandoned the country with the same pur- 

, and, from inaptitude, or through a 
want of strong moral principle, had failed 
—as thousands will follow in the same ca- 
reer. But young Lawrence had that self- 
reliance, which commands success, intelli- 
gence, earnestness, habits of economy and 
self-control, and the sound, immutable 
rinciples of Christian morality to sustain 
Fis. It was soon evident that he had not 
mistaken his vocation. His shrewdness, 
foresight and untiring industry and activi- 
ty gave earnest of his success as a business 
man. Accordingly, in a very few years, 
we find him successfully engaged with his 
brother as an importing merchant. But 
it was not in this line of business that he 
was destined to build up the colossal for- 
tune which he afterwards enjoyed. Early 
in the present century, he directed his at- 
tention to manufactures, and determined 
to build up a great manufacturing district 
in this country. The scene selected for 
this grand experiment was Lowell (then 
Chelmsford), a locality, the vast water 
power of which afforded all the conditions 
necessary for a thorough trial. It was a 
bold movement, although the date of the 
enterprise, and the existing policy of the 
vernment, warranted the step. Mr. 
anee’s plans were vast and liberal. 
He built extensive factories for the manu- 
facture of calicoes, and probably, even in 
the infancy of these undertakings, beheld 
the future magnitude of the business he 
was commencing with such zeal and faith. 
He lived to see every anticipation real- 
ized ; to behold a small country village 
increase to a magnificent city—to see its 
manufacturing establishments multiplied 
by hundreds, and its goods shipped to 
quarter of the globe. When Willis 
was wandering through the bazaars of 
Constantinople many years ago, he saw bales of cotton marked 
“ Lowell Mills,” ranged along the es -way, and it gave him 
a realizing idea of the magnitude of the nchester of America. 
With fewer vicissitudes than might have been expected, Mr. Law- 
rence now rapidly accumulated wealth, each year adding largely 
to his honorable gains. While yet a young man he had passed 
that coveted bound of so many aspirations—a million—and en- 
joyed all the influence which wealth can command. But Mr. 
Lawrence must not be classed with those sordid spirits who regard 
wealth as the end and not as the means of a true life. He prized 
it so far as it enabled him to indulge in extensive charities, to ex- 
tend the circle of a liberal but unostentatious hospitality, to found 
or foster institutions of learning or benevolence. His soul was 
not wedded to the pursuit of 
wealth. He devoted much of his 
time to self-culture, much to the 
society and guidance of his fam- 
ily, the scene of his true joys, 
much to the society of his friends 
—in a word, his conduct was 
such that none but base spirits 
envied the wealth his commer- 
cial genius commanded—wealth 
not inherited, not extorted, but 
created by himself. Heso lived 
that the summons to the life to 
come found him parent and 
ready to obey. he ular 
mind did him justice while liv- 
ing, and will do yet ampler jus- 
tice to his memory. Men wi 
now sum up the amounts he dis- 
pensed with a liberal hand, and 
will be surprised at the magni- 
tude of the total, for in the 
course of his life he gave away, 
not | a fortune, but for- 
tunes. e have not space to 
enumerate here his magnificent 
donations and bequests.- His 
endowment ot the Scientific 
School ot Harvard University, 
for which purpose he gave fifty 
thoysand dollars, is a single in- 
stance of his princely 
Churches, schools, itals, 
were benefiicl by his wealth. 
Whenever un enterprise, sound 
in idea, lagged for want of funds, 
resort was always had to Abbott 
Lawrence. Bat the world will 
never know the extent of his 


litics. In 1839 he was chosen Representative to Congress, and 
‘or four years discharged the duties of his office to the acceptance 
of his constituents, and of course, the dissatisfaction of his oppo- 
nents. He was well adapted for legislative business by his practi- 
cal character, industry and foresight. In 1842 he was appointed 
one of the commissioners to adjust the North Eastern bound 
line—a question which at one time threatened to produce a col- 
lision between this country and Great Britain. On the election of 
General Taylor, he was appointed Minister to England, a diplo- 
matic trust of the highest importance. He had more than once 
before visited England and received a warm welcome from its best 
society. It was yet to be seen whether his abilities were adequate 
to the discharge of his new duties. But he accomplished the task, 


like everything he undertook, with perfect 
success. In private his urbanity and sim. 
ple manners commended him to universal 
esteem, while the public business entrusted 
to his charge found in him an intelligent 
and faithful administrator. His addresses 
on various public occasions were charac- 
terized by sound sense. To Americans 
abroad he was always kind, courteous and 
hospitable. He lived in generous style, 
and there was not the slightest shadow of 
exclusiveness in the circle of his hospitali- 
ties. He left London with the reputation 
of a fair and intelligent diplomatist, a pol- 
ished and hospitable gentleman, a worth 
representative of this great republic. His 
reception at home was kind and cordial, 
and his return would have been marked 
by a very great public demonstration, had 
it not coincided with the mourning for 
New England’s greatest statesman. He 
immediately resumed the even tenor of his 
business and private life, showing that a 
residence at a foreign court had not 
estranged his American sympathies, or 
changed his natural habits. By his death 
we lose an able public man, a great public 
benefactor, and a citizen who was a model 
of the domestic virtues. He leaves a 
widow, three sons and two daughters to 
lament his loss, and to cherish with pious 
love the memory of his many virtues. 
Mr. Lawrence’s constitution was a robust 
one, fortified by habits of the strictest 
temperance, which protracted his last ill- 
ness for several weeks, by its struggles 
with the disease which finally overmas- 
tered it. During the course of his malady 
he uently rallied strength, and was 
enabled to take nourishment, thus rekind- 
ling hopes destined never to be realized. 
regain the use of his faculties, recognizin 
the members of his family, his pastor and 
his friends, and converse with them pla- 
cidly and calmly. The death of sucha 
man, fully saga to meet his end, clos- 
ing peacefully a well-spent life, with the 
sweet ministrations of religion and the 
presence of friends to preside over his last 
moments, however mournful to the sor- 
rowing circle of which he was the centre, 
is an event to be dwelt upon calmly and 
hopefully. If the departed not 
reached the utmost limit of man’s allotted 
wy still his was a complete existence. 
broken shaft would be an inappro- 
priate monument for him; his life might 
rather be typified by the finished column, 
complete from base to capital. We may 
sympathize with those from whom his 
wise counsel, his warm heart and his 
guiding and liberal hand have been sud- 
enly withdrawn, but may not sorrow 
that one so prepared has passed thro’ 


the dark of the valley of 
shadow of death, and emerged into that brighter than sunlit atmos- 
phere that smiles eternally beyond. 


HORSE-CAR, NEW ORLEANS. 

The accompanyin ving is from a drawing made for us at 
New Qauen tr Mr Bellew, and represents the horse-car in use 
upon the city railroad. It is unlike any employed at the north, 
and will doubtless prove interesting to our readers, now that the 
introduction of horse railroads here is a settled thing. It will be 
seen that it is intended for the accommodation of both outside and 
inside passengers ; the entrance for the latter being at the extremi- 
ties, as in the New York horse = the common a while 

u deck passengers, a8 
the te be termed, mount to 
their lofty station by a flight of 
steps, accessible from two sides. 
It is evident that with no greater 
area than that of a — car, 
a much r number of pas- 
sengers accommodated, 
and in fine weather the roof seats 
must be quite pleasant. The 
introduction of railroads and 
horse-cars into New York city 
was quite an event in the his- 
tory of internal locomotion, and 
there, with the broad, rectangu- 
lar streets, as in New Orleans, 
they have been found to work to 
a The immense travel 
over the streets of great com- 
mercial emporiums will always 
keep their surface full of irregu- 
larities, so that a passage over 
them in an ordinary conveyance 
reminds one of a run across & 
chop sea. All this jolting 
avoided on the rail. The cars 
glide along as smoothly and as 
pleasantly as a row-boat over & 
quiet stream. These channels 
of internal communication 
be multiplied till all the broad 
avenues of the city are occu 
by them. In the city of Brook- 
lyn the cars are running col 
dnually from Fulton Ferry 
Greenwood Cometery, and 
beyond it in the direction 
New Utrecht and Bath, while 


with the preceding, connects 
Brooklyn with Williamsburg and 
“Greensport. We have no dou 
that in a few years many of our 
suburb villages, which are now 


served by. omnibuses, will be 
poses with the city by horse 
railroads. 
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.  FRANOIS A. DURIVAGE, Assuwstanr Eprron. 


GOSSIP. 

The Rachel fever is at its height. Racine has been printed, 
translated and studied ; the emperor’s French has been murdered 
worse than the queen’s English ever was, and simulated raptures 
take the place of real enthusiasm. We could never relish French 
tragedy, ¢ven with so great a central figure as Rachel; but in 
genteel comedy they lead the world. And the reason is, that gen- 
teel comedy, being a reflex of highly artificial society, the French 
shine in it, from their habitual artifice. How artificial and con- 
yentional are the relations of man and wife in France! And 
speaking of double blessedness, did ever any one hear anything so 
utterly audacious as the last “ gift enterprise” scheme—the high- 
est prize a “marriageable young woman and 20,000 dollars ?” 
Every handsome girl, with a handsome dower, is a prize to the 
man who wins her, and marriage is in some sort a lottery. But 
the idea of a young lady being willing to take any one of forty 
thousand ticket-holders for better or worse, is, as Dominie Samp- 
son says, “pro-di-gious!” The originator of this wonderful 
scheme perhaps borrowed his idea from Moore : 


“ A lottery, 
A lottery 
In Cupid s court there used to be: 


But then this scheme is not only a matter of beauty, but a matter 
of money. Singular generation! If this marriageable young 
lady be a flaunting belle, the interest of her 20,000 dollars will 
hardly serve to dress her comme il faut; for the single article of 
handkerchiefs is pretty expensive. The fashionable code divides 
handkerchiefs into seven classes. There are morning, evening, 
dinner, walking, ball, riding and bridal handkerchiefs. Each 
handkerchief has its appropriate perfume. But who thinks of 
extravagance? Is not California within the limits of the United 
States? ‘Fine feathers make fine birds.” Even the garments 
for the grave are costly now-a-days. 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead.” 


> 


Comrort ror Bacuetors.—Single gentlemen, when too se- 
verely rallied on their celibacy, may retort with a quotation from 
Lord Bacon: “ Certainly the best works, and of greatest merit 
for the public, have proceeded from the unmarried or childless 
men, which, both in affection and means, have married and 
endowed the public.” 


+ 


Evecrric TeLtegrara.—An Italian professor is said to have 
discovered the means of sending counter messages simultaneously 
on the same wire. We should be afraid of the despatches getting 
mixed, corkscrew-wise. 


SPLINTERS. 


.+++ Ridiculously small waists are getting into fashion again. 
When Venus led the ton, there was no such heresy. 
.++. M. Thomassay thinks salt can be made here from evapo- 
ration of sea water at two cents a bushel. 
+++. The Attorney General has given his opinion that our citi- 
zens can purchase forcign ships and hold them. 
+++. The New York Times thinks it hard to find both reading 
matter and brains to comprehend it. Very. 
Some of the papers are down on the book of P. Q. Phi- 
lander Doesticks. Yet it abounds in good things. 
-»+. Aman, the other day, would not try to save a drowning 
girl for fear of wetting his clothes. Sentimental! 
..+. Mr. Green, an American, has discovered and deciphered 
the Egyptian calendar mentioned by Champollion. 
.»+. Anexcellent spirit is rife with regard to the projected 
steam line from Boston to Liverpool. We shall have it. 
++. Isaac C. Pray, Esq., a gentleman and scholar, has written 
the life of James Gordon Bennett of the New York Herald. 
+++. The city marshal of Memphis has ordered all the free 
negroes out of that place to quit the State. 
-+++ George Peabody, the American banker at London, says 
that Europe will require all our surplus grain this year. 
-++« Dr. Waterbury has discovered that the mummied bull in 
the Egyptian museum is a species of our common ox. 
«++» The order of Jesuits contains 5510 members. In its 
palmy days it boasted no fewer than 19,816 members. 
- In old times, at the South, it required a fine of 40 pounds 
of tobacco to make a man serve as constable. 
+++» The corner stone of the State House, displaced in the 
course of the late repairs, was recently re laid. 
+++ The Chinese men get up after breakfast, and go to bed 
before dinner ; while the women are working like beavers. 
+++» Every tree is known by its fruit, except dogwood, which 
is known by its bark. 
+++» Sydney Smith said Mrs. Siddons carried her tragedy into 
private life, and”used to “stab the potatoes.” 
-++» A white crane with black wings, and presenting a long 
bill like a tailor, was shot lately in Litchfield, 
-+++ In Russia there are only eight souls to an area of a square; 
in England two hundred and thirty souls. Poor souls! 
~ s+ The Maidstone (England) Swimming Club lately assem- 
bled, and each man ate his breakfast floating in the river. 
+++. Mr. George Raynes, of Portsmouth, N. H., is building a 
white oak ship of 1200 tons for a Newburyport firm. 


WHAT MARSHALS ARE MADE OF. 
We do not mean Unite&§tates marshals, nor yet those honor- 


able gentlemen who conduct array of our civic processions ; 
but individuals much more to the peace of the world— 
Marshals of the French army. . We have lately been reading some 


of the letters of the late Marshal St. Arnaud, the favorite of Louis 
Napoleon—the hero of the Alma—who did not live long enough 
to see his laurels fade in the long and dreary siege of Sebastopol. 
Their contents are not of a kind to endear the memory of the writer 
to members of the Peace Society. St. Arnaud loved war for its 
own sake, and confesses it frankly. His military career com- 
menced in 1815, when he was admitted into the guards of Louis 
XVIIL., and here he disgraced himself by his unbridled dissipa- 
tion. Long afterwards, however, he first earned distinction in the 
African service, particularly at the storming of Constantine. In 
a letter, describing this event, the following passages occur : 

“ An admirable resistance—men who had to be killed twice—a 
city taken with the bayonet, under a murderous fire, house by 
house, street by street, and the massacre continuing on both sides 
for three hours :—you may imagine what blood was shed. As for 
myself, what shall I say? I brought my men to the bayonet 
charge ten times, under fire; broke into the houses, and rushed 
through the blasts of shot and missiles with that fury and spirit 
which you know I can exhibit. I told you I wouid die or distin- 
_= myself; I told you I wanted to gain the cross. I don’t 

now whether I shall have it ; but I am rewarded already ; for my 
officers and comrades have embraced me, and declared that I de- 
serve it. * * * * After climbing the breach, loud cries of 
‘Forward!’ arose, and the French, momentarily driven back- 
ward, rallied to the oe These shouts brought up Lamoriciere 
with reinforcements, and he arrived just as the assailants were 
once more upon the walls, with the Turks flying before so close 
that we stabbed them in the backs as they retreated. Our soldiers 
fell over one another, pell-mell, with their officers, and a fearful 
disorder followed. Lamoriciere sprang up, sabre in hand. We 
reached the summit of the breach. Destiny willed it that one 
company should be in before mine. At that instant a terrible ex- 
plosion took place. The silence of death succeeded. Those who 
remained on their feet, startled by the shock, sought to lean on 
one another, or on their swords, or against the walls. All who 
were nearest the mine had their eyes filled with dust and powder, 
and were momentarily suffocated. But then ensued the most hor- 
rible scene. ‘The wretches who retained their limbs, and who 
could emerge from the ruins, came running down the breach, ex- 
claiming : ‘Save yourselves, friends; we are all lost; the whole 
. is mined ; advance no further, but save yourselves!’ When 
remember those scorched figures—those heads without hair, 
without skin, and dripping with blood—those flaming garments, 
dropping away with the victim’s flesh,—when I recall those mise- 
rable cries, I am astonished that the entire column did not recoil 
from the breach. In a few moments, however, with one accord 
the soldiers waved their weapons in the air, shouting: ‘ Forward! 
forward!’ That shout, my brother, I re-echoed to them ; I cried 
to my soldiers : ‘On with me, legion! on with me, bayonets! It 
is nothing—it is only mitraille! forward! forward! and I — 
myself into the » in which, on my conscience, I expec 
another explosion.” 

The war which the French waged against the Arabs was con- 
ducted with great severity; but St. Arnaud did his part with a 
keen relish, burning hamlets and harvests, and driving women 
and children into the gorges of Atlas, where death by cold or 
starvation awaited them. St. Arnaud adored the sword, and had 
an unphilosophic contempt of the pen—that mightier weapon. 
He raves against editors and literary men: “If my evil star 
should ever put me at the head of a regiment, or any other force, 
during a revolution, I would make myself remembered. But it is 
thither that we are being led by your journalists, and by all your 
scribblers, of the meanest description. It is this set that vitiates 
the ideas of the age, and impresses our generation with the seal df 
bad tendencies and false ideas. They are a terrible plague, these 
literary men and journalists, sprung from nothing, adhering to 
nothing, but who cling together, praising themselves, admiring 
themselves, offering incense to themselves, advancing, coalescing, 
forming public opinion, making and unmaking reputations, des- 
troying honest men, exalting rogues upon their shields, and wield- 
ing a power which we submit to while we blush for it. It is a 
veritable plague, I tell you, and increases every day. I detest all 
these intriguers—these Robert Macaires.” What wonder that, 
with such sentiments as these, enjoying bloodshed, hating freedom 
of thought and expression, he should have been selected by Louis 
Napoleon as an available tool for crushing the liberties of France, 
and rewarded for his aid by the baton of a marshal. Let us, how- 
ever, observe that his conduct afterwards, regarded only in a mili- 
tary point of view, justified his nomination. But there is a wide 
remove between this soldier of fortune, ready to any dirty work 
for which he was well paid, and the high-souled paladin of the 


palmy days of French chivalry. 

AccipenTAL Porsonine.—This is of far too frequent occur- 
rence, and indicates gross carelessness. Where the poisoning of 
vermin in a house is undertaken, too great care cannot be observed 
in the operation, and where deadly preparations for such a pur- 
pose are kept on hand, they should be always under lock and key 
in the charge of one person. Four children in this city were late- 
ly poisoned by eating arsenic and sugar prepared to kill flies. 


Santa Anna.—What an up and down life this man has led! 
His star has sunk low enough now, but who can say it will not 
again shine in the zenith? He is a man of unquestionable ability, 
civil and military; but what a country he has to govern! He is 
another Napoleon, minus the soldiers. 


Foe-Boat.—An iron fog-boat, the third which Mr. T. Cun- 
ningham has constructed for the U.S. government, is now moored 
at the Hardings, just outside Boston harbor. 


Dacurrnzorrrime.—Who ever thought, twenty years ago, 
that the operation of being “sun-struck” would produce an im- 
perishable likeness of a man’s features ? 


SABBATH IN NEW ENGLAND. 

A Frenchman of to-day, “ newly caught,” complains bitterly 
of the lugubriousness of a New England Sabbath, and contrasts 
the observance of the day, as he notes it, with the riding, racing, 
promenading, drumming and fifing, picnics, theatricals, gay mu- 
sic and balls of his godless native city. But what would a rattle- 
pated Parisian say, were we to renew the rigidity of the Puritanic 
Sabbath of the old colonial days—when no man was allowed to 
“walk in his own garden or elsewhere, except reverently to and 
from meeting ”—when no woman was allowed to kiss her children, 
or man to kiss his wife—and when Sunday began on Saturday 
night? We have lapsed away sadly since those days of grace. 
And the structures devoted to worship with us differ as much 
from the old colonial meeting-houses, as the people of to-day do 
from their remote ancestry. To the good old pilgrims, one of our 
splendidly ornamented Gothic churches would have appeared an 
abomination—a temple of Dagon. The old meeting-houses were 
another guess sort of affair. The earliest one was built of logs 
and mounted with cannon, while, during service, a grim sentinel, 
with breast, back and head-piece of iron, and a firelock on his 
shoulder, strode to and fro on the lookout for “ heathen salvages,” 
who were wont to choose the Christian Sabbath as the most prom- 
ising season for their incursions on the infant settlements. With- 
in, a sense of the sanctity of the place and the day rested on 
every individual of mature age—while the boys were kept in awe 
by the close vicinity of “ye constable,” and “ ye whipping-post 
and stockes alsoe.”” Those rigid days are gone—but with all our 
boasted liberality, can it be said that the tone of moral and 
religious sentiment is higher now than then ? 

ART DEPOT, 

Messrs. Chandler & Clapp have just opened a suite of rooms at 
No. 24 Winter Street, opposite the church, for the exhibition and 
sale of engravings, photographs, water-colored and oil paintings, 
casts, and books on art, exclusively. The apartments are fur- 
nished in the style of drawing-rooms, and rendered so attractive, 
that they must become a resort for ladies and gentlemen interested 
in art. We have rarely passed a pleasanter half hour than that 
spent in examining the already fine collection, to which additions 
will be constantly made. This art depot is unlike any other in 
the city, and cannot fail to succeed. 


+ > 


Tue Rervsiic Dopcr.—This is said to be the last card in 
the hand of that imperial gambler, Napoleon III. It is now said 
that he means to make republics of Hungary and Poland, to atone 
for his depriving France and Rome of free institutions. The 
“‘ Napoleonic idea,” on which he harps so much, is to educate peo- 
ple for freedom by keeping them in slavery. Luminous ! 


+ 


AFLoat.—A man in New York has got up a floating circus. 
The great difficulty with theatrical managers has been to keep 
their heads above water. We hope the affairs of the new enter- 
prise will go on swimmingly, and that much capital may not be 
sunk on it. It will be cruel to throw cold water on such a scheme, 
as divers people will be tempted to do. 


> 


Kerr Stanpine.—We believe some of the newspaper offices 
keep a certain amount of foreign news standing against the arrival 
of each steamer. The items it is perfectly safe not to “ distribute ” 
at present are: “ Nothing important from the seat of war ;” “ Se- 
bastopol not yet taken ;” “‘ More Russian reinforcements arriving.” 

ENGLAND AND THE Unitep Srates.—The chiet social differ- 
ence between us and the folks on the other side of the water is, 
that, in England, wealth and poverty are entailed on two classes, 
and that here we have no such fatal inheritance. 


> 


Coa.t.—This article has been plenty and cheap, and those 
householders have done well who remembered the biting days of 
January in the sunshine of September. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Alden B. Smith to Miss Hannah T. 
Clark, both of Cambridge.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Miles, Rev. Franklin 
Holmes, of Norton, Mass., to Mise Martha C Sawyer.—At Quincey, by Kev. 
Mr. Dean, Mr. John F. Pool to Miss Ellen F. Alden, both of Randolph.—At 
Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. Henry H. Goodridge to Miss Elizbeth P. 
Dearborn, of Newburyport; by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Thomas Newhall to 
Mias Sarah P. Sweetser, both of Saugus; by Rev. Mr. Sewall, Mr. Nathaniel 
T. Davidson, late of Newburyport. to Miss Mary D. Adams; by Kev. Mr. Mil- 
ler, Mr. Rogers D. Jerrett, of Essex, to Miss Margaret J. Jackson, of Nova 
Scotia; by Rev. Mr. Jewell, Mr. Edward A. Chandler to Miss Lois A. Ashton. 
—At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. Abraham Berry, of Windham, Penn., 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Symonds.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Thomas 
C. Constantine to Miss Ellen M. Allen, both of Lawrence.—At Fitchburg, by 
Rev. Mr. Marvin, Mr. Peer M. Bowen, of Palmer, to Miss Eliza Ann Elien- 
wood.At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Thomas, Capt. Humphrey W. Seabury, 
of Westport, to Miss Susan M. Gifford.—At Williston, Vt., by Rev. Mr. Barber, 
Mr. Henry H. Mitchell to Miss Esther B. Sprague.—At Portiand. Me., by 
Rev. Mr. Moor, Mr. Charles G. Richards to Miss Annie E. Gatee.— At Belle- 
ville, N.J., Mr. James 8. Grennell, of Greenfield, Mass., to Miss Ann E., 
daughter of the late Col. John Stanard, U.3.A., of Virginia. 


DEATHS. 


Tu this city, William Barry, et 79; Mrs. Mary E.. wife of Mr. Albert 
Morse; Mrs. Eliza T , wife of Mr. Joseph H. Sears.—At Somerville Charles E., 
son of Mr. E. H. and Mrs. J.S lake, 3 years.—At Quincy, Mrs. Martha 
Baxter, 71.—At West Wareham, Mre. Mary J. O'Neill. 
water, Rossaline Theresa O'Neill, 21.—At Feltonville, Mr. Jotham 6 " 
84.—At Newburyport, William Ellery Channing, only son of Mr. Joseph B. 
and Mrs. Martha H. Morss, 15 mos.; Mre. Hannah a, 82; Mise Dorothy 
Blanchard, 66; Miss Ann flood, 17:—At Plymouth, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Nathaniel Hoxey, 29 —At Taunton, Widow Nancy Stall, 73.—At East 
Taunton, Mr. Richard Kenefic 


—At Duxbury, Mrs. Susan, wife of Mr. Charles Drew, 78.—At Worcester, Mr. 
Henry Stocking, 29.—At Springfield, Mrs Persis Maria, wife of Mr. Tyler R. 
Blake, 33.— At Weston, Mr flenry William Cutter, 20.—At Nashua, N. H., 
Rev. John M. Ellis. 62 —At Gilf®rd, N. H., Mrs. Lydia, widow of the late Mr. 
Israel Potter, 92.—At Chesterfield, N. H., Mr. Nathaniel Athertoa, 82.—At 
Newark, N.J., Mrs. Cornelia, widow of the late Rev. John H. Townley.— At 
Bal Co., Md., Mr. James Monroe, eldest son of Gen. James 

U. 8. A.—At Portsmouth, Va.) Mre. Imogen, wife of Commander James 
ron, of the U. 8. Navy, 47. 
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A pair of eyes : 
The highest prize 
In this his famous lottery.” 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

London has five hundred firemen ; New York, three thousand. 
The rates of insurance are five times as much in New York as in 
London. —— Mr. Scott, at Peoria Junction, Illinois, has two thou- 
sand acres of wheat now being harvested ; and Jacob Strawn, the 
well-known cattle raiser, has one field of four thousand acres of 
corn. —— A New York jury has decided that “ Wolfe’s Aromatic 
Schiedam Schnaps ” are not intoxicating, but merely a compound 
of Holland gin ard juniper juice, their only action being upon the 
kidneys. —— The New Haven Register says, that the rapid growth 
of episcopacy in New England is, in a great degree, owing to the 
fact, that the church avoids the discussion of all extrancous mat- 
ters. —— Queen Pomare, of the Society Islands, gocs barefoot, 
with her great toes dyed red, and encircled with gold rings. —— A 
stocking knitting machine is now on exhibition in New York. A 
girl ten years old can knit half a dozen pairs of stockings in a 
day, working the machine by hand or foot. In a factory, with 
motive power, one person can manage a dozen machines. The 
stocking is entirely made by the machine, from top to toe. —— A 
party of gentlemen from Fall River, one day, lately, caught six- 
teen sword-fish. This fish has been more plenty this summer 
than for a great many years past. The Scientific American 
announces a machine for picking geese, the result of a number of 
years of labor, and one of the most ingenious picces of mechanism 
ever seen. It not only plucks the feathers, but separates the long 
ones from the short ones, and cleans them perfectly while passing 
through the machine. It will pick forty-five geese per hour, and 
must materially affect the price of feathers. —— Mr. Benjamin 
Crane, of Pine Brook, New Jersey, recently found a land turtle 
on his farm, marked “N.S., 1711,” one hundred and forty-four 
years ago. Mr. Crane is of the opinion that it was marked by one 
of the first settlers of the place. —— The quantity of bakers’ bread 
daily consumed in New York within sight of the cross on Trinity 
steeple, must be enormous. Allowing a sixpenny loaf to every 
inhabitant, we have, say a million of loaves consumed every day ; 
value, sixty thousand dollars—barrels of flour consumed, four 
thousand five hundred. ——Joshua Evans, of Virginia, has re- 
ceived intelligence that an estate of $1,800,000 has been left in 
Wales, and that he is one of the three heirs to it. The sum may 
reach $2,500,000. In the year 1784, the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, to abolish a practice then prevailing, passed the follow- 
ing resolution, after considerable opposition : “ That, hereafter no 
mmber shall come into the chamber barefooted, nor cat his bread 
and cheese on the steps of the capitol.”” —— Beware ladies, in 
town and country, of fine looking, but bogus satin, peddled by 
pretended sailors at three and four dollars, but not worth fifty 
cents. —— Three men attempted to ro) the safe in the custom 
house at Milwaukee, lately, by blowing it to pieces with powder. 
One of the burglars, who had a wooden leg, was detected by its 
print in the ground ; he confessed his guilt, implicating two other 
men. The laborers of New York are very much opposed to 
the introduction of street-sweeping machines, and have had a 
meeting upon the subject. A married lady cowhided a young 
doctor in Atlanta, Georgia, lately. The valiant disciple of Escu- 
lapius offered no resistance ; but when the performance was over, 
he immediately sent a challenge to her husband, probably afraid 
to try the experiment of making mouths at her sister. —— It is 
said that the small twigs of cedar chopped fine, and mixed with 
their grain, will cure cough in horses; and it has been used with 
complete success. Seventy-six new banks and thirteen old 
ones are already applicants for charters from the Pennsylvania 
legislature at its next session. The total increase of banking 
capital contemplated by these applications is $37,350,000, of 
which, $23,000,000 is for the city of Philadelphia alone. —— The 
Spiritual Telegraph tells of the spirit of a “six foot” Yankee, 
who lifted a table, with e Mrs. Kellogg, weighing 180 pounds, sit- 
ting on it; and promised to “saw all her next winter’s wood,” if 
he did not produce certain other phenomena in the interval. —— A 
new line of steamers is to be established between Quebec and Mon- 
treal and Liverpool. Vesscls of 1750 tons, and 350 horse power, 
are to make fourteen fortnightly trips from Liverpool to Canada, 
and five monthly trips to Portland, in each year. 

His ows Servant.—A writer in the Christian Witness says of 
the late Bishop Griswold, that not one man in a thousand ever 
gave so little trouble to his friends. 
he allowed none to do for him. He was a hewer of wuod and 
drawer of water, made his own fires, polished his own boots, car- 
ried his own valise, and did his own errands. The bishop was 
peculiarly orderly in all his habits, and accordingly sensitive to 
all disorder. If a corner of a rug were accidentally lapped over, 
he would leave his chair and replace it; and this perhaps two or 
three times in a single evening. If a crumb fell upon the floor, 
the bishop would not rest till it was discovered and taken up. 


Excuisn appear occa- 
sionally in the English papers, which show a queer connection 
between business and religion. For instance, a London apothe- 
cary, of evangelical sentiments, has a vacancy for an appreptice ; 
a man, whose sentiments are strictly evangelical, wants to borrow 
£20 for six months at five per cent.; an elderly widow lady would 
take a young man not over 23 or 24, who would conform to a 
dissenting family, as a boarder. 

- —— 

Scexpay Lasorn—A work has recently been published in 

France ou Sunday observance in that couatry, and particularly in 


Paris, from which it appears that in all buildings undertaken at‘ 


the expense of the government, working bas been stopped long 
ago ou that day ; and the number of stores closed has considerably 
increased in ali the departments. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The following toast was given at Biddeford, July 4th :—“ The 
Clergy—all honor to the clergyman who follows his Master instead 
of his Pay-Master.”’ 


Home-sickness (mostalgia) is said, according to the Gazette de 
Mcdecine, to be-the-predisposing cause of the greater part of the 
sickness among the allied troops in the Crimea. 

The quantity of cotton cleared at the custom house, New Or- 
leans, on the 3ist of July, reached the large aggregate of 12,150 
bales ; and that of tobaceo, 1861 hogsheads. 


Mrs. E. Oakes Smith is out in favor of female lawyers. She 
says three ladies have already commenced the study of law. Fe- 
male lawyers ought to be good at cross questioning. 

On the Ist of Noventber, an Englishman in New York received 
$100 from an American on condition that he should pay him back 
$25 a month until Sebastopol be taken by the allies. 


Dr. Renney, Physician of the lunatic asylum on Blackwell’s 
Island, says, that many of the patients are specially fond of en- 
gravings, and that the influence of such upon them is very bencti- 
cial. A decided puff for our Pictorial. 


The cornice of the new building in progress of erection for the 
Ohio Life and Trust Company, Cincinnati, fell on the 7th ult., 
crushing to death six persons, and injuring two so seriously that 
their recovery is despaired of. 

A destructive fire has occurred on the island of Bermuda, by 
which the government lumber yard and buildings were totally de- 
stroyed, involving a loss of property estimated at £30,000. The 
fire is supposed to have been the work of an incendiary. 


As the steamer Alice C. Price was coming out of Cone River, 
on her up trip to Alexandria, Va., lately, a horse-mackerel leaped 
from the water and fell on the hurricane deck of the steamer, a 
distance of sixteen feet above the water. 


Margaret Cain, at Albany, lately, stole a covered basket from 
the steps of a grocery store, and made haste to get away with her 
booty. What was her astonishment and chagrin to discover, on 
opening the basket, a pretty little baby snugly tucked in and 
sleeping ! 

The American Iron Trade is spoken of by the Philadelphia 
Gazette as being in a healthy and prosperous condition. Pig iron 
is now in far better repute and demand than it has been for a long 
time; and by the attention of the manufacturers, it has been so 
improved as to possess all the valuable qualities of Scotch pig. 

The eastern tunnel on the Blue Ridge Railroad has been cut 
1556 feet; it is sixteen feet wide, and twenty-one feet high. The 
whole is of solid rock ; the western tunnel has been cut 1704 feet. 
During the last month, seventy-seven fect have been cut in both 
tunnels; there are 1000 feet to finish, when daylight will shine 
through the Blue Ridge. 


Dr. Turnipseed, of Tennessee, who joined the medical staff of 
the Russian army in the Crimea about fourteen months ago, with 
the understanding that he was to continue during the war, has 
obtained his discharge on account of ill health. In accepting the 
doctor’s resignation, the czar conferred on him the order of St. 
Ann, and presented to him 700 silver roubles. 


Chauncey Jerome, the great clock builder of New Haven, and 
late mayor of that city, has ordered one of Hook’s best organs for 
his new church. But while he is building a Christian church, he 
is also affording the heathen shrines for their idols; for the Chi- 
nese, to whom he sends hundreds of clocks, tear out the inside 
works, and placing the little images in the cases, worship them. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin, in an article on the recent Dental 
Convention, remarks that it is universally admitted that the den- 
tists of America are the first in the world; that the most eminent 
in Paris for years have been Americans ; and a German dentist 
knows no higher praise for any improvement in his profession 
than to term it American. 

The production of iron by the smelting furnaces of Great Brit- 
ain has reached 3,000,000 tuns annually; and for every tun of 
iron two tuns of slag are formed, making an aggregate of at least 
6,000,000 tuns of this hitherto useless material. At the present 
time, it costs the smelters no less than £150,000 to cart it away 
and get rid of this refuse. 


The steamship Iberia, of the Peninsular and Oriental Compa- 
ny’s line, left Southampton last month, on her one hundredth trip. 
It is a three weeks’ voyage, and upwards of 2000 miles in length. 
The Iberia has taken ten years to perform these one hundred voy- 
ages, and has done so without an accident worthy of note, and 
traversed a distance of nearly 250,000 miles. 

The Arctic Committee, appointed by the House of Commons to 
investigate the claims of the commanders of the recent Arctic 
expedition for a reward for the discovery of a northwest passage, 
have come to a determination to recommend that £5000 should 
be given to Captain McClure, and £5000 to his ocftiers. This is 
a graceful conclusion of the Arctic expeditions. 

Hen fanciers in England are just now interested in a new s 
cies of domestic fowl brought from the Black Sea, which is likely 
to rival the Shanghai and Cochin China breeds. It is as large as 


the former, crested, has feathered legs, and is either all white or a 
What he could do for himself | 


glossy raven black. Its tail feathers droop and lie close to the 
body, so that it appears tailless. It is pugnacious and lively. 
One of the three young lady graduates of the Oread Institute, 
in whose proficiency the principal takes so much pride, and whom 
he has placed against any three of the college graduates for exami- 
nation, is a Nashua factory girl. She left the mill to get an edu- 
cation, and now temporarily returns for the purpose of obtaining 
money for the support of indigent parents and younger sisters. 


Accounts from the West state that the coming crop of apples 
promises to be very abundant. In many sections, propping up of 
the limbs of the trees, on account of the great quantity of fruit, 
has already become necessary, to save the branches from destruc- 
tion. On the Western Reserve, Ohio, farmers have made con- 
tracts to sell them on the trees, the buyers to pick them, at six to 
ten cents a bushel. 

The great silk factory at South Manchester, Connecticut, with 
its branch in Hartford, gives employment to about five hundred 

ives, and brings into use the best machinery French or Yan- 
kee genius can supply, Ital uces no silk of finer texture or 
greater strength, than that of the Manchester mill ; while, in point 
of elegant finish, beauty of color, and brightness of lustre, the 
Connecticut establishment bears off the palm, 

Near a charity school in the neighborhood of Liv 1, there is 
a fall sized brig sunk into the earth, all rigged and equipped. The 
intention of this is to teach such children as in to tollow the 
sea, the nature and man of a vessel, Sometimes, on very 


agement 
stormy nights, the boys are piped out of bed, and sent on board 
and aloft to unfurl and farl sails, in order to acc 
some of the dutics they will have to perform in 
as they get into deep water. 


nt them with 
life, as soon: 


Foreign Items. 


The Grand Duke of Tuscany has released the unfortunate cigar- 
maker, Cecchetti, who was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment for 
reading the Bible in company with the members of his own family, 

The English engineers spent ten days in erecting an eight-gun 
battery in order to oppose a small Russian work of six guns near 
the Redan. When finished, it was found to be several feet too 
low to command the irregularities of the intervening ground. 

Paris is going to indulge in new taxation, after the example of 
the State; the bread affair has cost it many millions. The first 
tax to be applied is that of a franc a day on all the hacks, cabrio- 
lets, and public carriages of every nature. This will produce 
1,200,000 francs a year. 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte, a grandson to Joseph, has adopted 
the ecclesiastical career, and been enrolled among the supernume- 
rary chamberlains of the pope. The reverend prince is just now 
in Paris, having accompanied his brothers and sisters thither at 
the recent call of the emperor. 

Jenny Lind and her husband, it is said, are harmoniously and 
actively engaged in carrying out her plans for the establishment 
of public schools in Sweden. She keeps up her correspondence 
regularly with the friends she made in this country during her 
professional visit. 

~ One of the naval surgeons on duty at the Crimea was recently 
court-martialed upon charges of neglecting the sick, behaving in 
an unfeeling manner towards them, and calling them by offensive 
names. Being found guilty, he was sentenced to be mulcted of 
the pay due him, to be dismissed from her majesty’s service, and 
to be imprisoned for two years in one of her majesty’s jails. 

Some experiments have been made in France with a coupled 
cannon, which, with one breech and touch-hole, fires two shots at 
the same time. A new self-breech-loading and priming carbine 
has also been satisfactorily proved. It weighs seven pounds seven 
ounces, has a barrel twenty-two inches long, a range of from one 
hundred and fifty to seven hundred yards, and can be fired ten 
times a minute. Damp, or plunging into water, scarcely affects it. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Life has always action; it is our own fault if it ever be 
dull.— Bulwer. 

.... In diving to the bottom of pleasures, we bring up more 
gravel than pearls.— Balzac. 

.... Iconfess God has no need of any man’s parts or learning ; 
but certainly, then, he has much less need of his ignorance and ill 
behaviour.—Dr. South. 


..++ Few authors are ever so aware of the admiration they ex- 
cite as to afford to be generous ; and this melancholy truth revolts 
us with our own ambition.—Bulwer. 

.... With every one, the expectation of a misfortune constitutes 
a dreadful punishment. Suffering then assumes the proportions 
of the unknown, which is the soul’s infinite—Balzac. 

.... You may depend upon it, religion #s, in its essence, the 
most snutheneaie thing in the world. It will alone gentilize, if 
unmixed with cant; and I know nothing else that will alone. Cer- 
tainly not the army, which is thought to be the grand embellisher 
of manners.— Coleridge. 

.... It is averse to talent #6 be consorted and trained up with 
inferior minds, or inferior ¢6 ns, however high they may 
rank. The foal of the racer neither finds out his speed, nor calls 
out his powers, if pastured out with the common herd, that are 
destined for the collar and the yoke.—Colton. 

..+. Thereis no difference between knowledge and temperance ; 
for he who knows what is food and embraces it, who knows what 
is bad and avoids it, is learned and temperate. But they who 
know very well what ought to be done, and yet do quite otherwise, 
are ignorant and stupid.—Socrates. 

.... Truths of all others the most awful and mysterious, yet 
being at the same time of universal and acknowledged interest, 
are too often considered as so true that they lose all the powers of 
truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the soul, side by side 
with the most despised and exploded errors. —Coleridge. 

. Those who have resources within themselves, who can 
dare to live alone, want friends the least, but, at the same time, 
best know how to prize them the most. But no company is far 
preferable to bad, because we are more apt to catch the vices of 
others than their virtues, as disease is far more contagious than 
health.— Colton 


Joker’s Budget. 


The most tuneful Choir—A quire, every note of which is a bank- 
note. 

The Peruvian navy is an institution. It consists of three cap- 
tains, eleven boys, two flat boats and an cleven ounce cannon. A 
dangerous body that. 

“ Small thanks to you,” said a plaintiff to one of his witnesses, 
“for what you said in this cause.”—* Ah, sir,” replied the con- 
scientious witness, “ but just think what I didn’t say.” 

Stock brokers should be named breakers, since they break about 
everybody that has anything to do with them. If you want to 
get broke to a certainty, go to a broker. 

A young lady on pulling open a fig was shocked to find an in- 
sect burrowing in the core, and instantly threw the fruit into the 
grate. 


“There,” said she, “I have burnt the creature in F-1-G! 

The following is a copy of an advertisement posted at West 
Medford :—* Hog straict. a shoiat waying 1,30 with one ear 
cropt long tail any one will give enformason whare he can be 
found will receive due reward.” ' 

“ Grandmother,” said a little girl, “buy some of these eucum- 
bers.””—* No, my child,” replied the lady. “ Why not /” asked 
the little girl. ‘ Because I should hate to be seen carrying them 
home, when everybody knows they are only a cent apiece.” 

A blundering compositor, in setting up the toast, “ Woman, 
without her, man would be a savage,” got the punctuation in the 
wrong place, which made it read, “ Woman, without her man, 
er | be a savage.” ‘The mistake was not discovered until the 
editor’s wife undertook to read the proof. 

On the afternoon of the Fourth of July last, a swipy individual, 
who had been for some time swaying to and fro, in earnest con- 
templation of the great telescope on Boston Common, finally mu‘- 
tered his powers of locomotion, and approaching the proprietor, 
said, in persuasive tone, “ See ‘ere, you—a’ say—w-when 
goin’ to touch her off More'n a dozen people's sighted the 
thing—now, why don’t you touch her off!” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— One page only of 
N “this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
mense ci of the Picroniat (being orer one hun- 
dred thousand copies weekly) forms a velucle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the Pictorial as an 
advertising medium is, that it is preserred, and not de- 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., » Mass. 
NEW STANDARD WORKS 
on 
MILITARY TACTICS. 


IFLE AND LIGHT INFANTRY TACTICS. Prepared 
for the use of the Army of the United States, by or- 
der of the War Department. By Col. W. J. Hardee, U. 
A. numerous engravings. 2 vols. 18mo. 


82 50. 
CAVALRY TACTICS. Prepared for the use of the 
Army of the United States, by order of the War rt 
ment. With numerous engravings. 2 vols \ 


Price, #2 50. 

BAYONET EXERCISE. Prepared for the use of the 
Army of the United States, by order of the War Depart- 
ment. By George B. M’Clellan, Captain. U.S A. With 
numerous engravings. lvol. 12mo. (In Press). 

JUST PUBLISHED BY 

J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 
and for sale by all the Booksellers of Boston. Copies sent 
by | postage paid, on — of the retail price. 

sept 


WORKS OF ART. 


undersigned have associated themselves under the 
firm of CH#ANDLER & CLAPP, as DEALERS 
IN WORKS OF ART, to which business they will give 
their exclusive attention. They have taken House. No. 
%& Winter Street, and fitted up spacious and well-lighted 
Rooms for the favorable exhibition of Painti Drawings, 
¥ine Engravings, ete., of which they have now on hand a 
large and valuable stock, selected with great care, and in- 
cluding many rare works by the most celebrated masters, 
both ancient and modern. Persons interested in Works 
of Art are invited to visit their establishment, where they 
will find the finest collections of Engravings in the coun- 
try, and every convenience for examining them at leisure. 
The stock will be constantly renewed by importations 
from the best Publishing Houses in Europe. 
G. L. CHANDLER, GEO. D. CLAPP. 
sept 8 


A. RANNEY, 
Publisher,and Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


MAPS, CHARTS, BOOKS AND PRINTS, 
19% Broadway, between Fulton & Dey Sts., New York, 


wen most respectfully call the attention of the 

publie to his establishment, where a larger assort- 
ment of TRAVELLERS GUIDES, POCKET AND MUUNT- 
ED MAPS, HAND BOOKS, etc., can be found than at 
any other store in the city. 


N. B.—1000 AGENTS WANTED, to travel through the 
United States and Canada, to whom very liberal induce- 
ments will be offered. Addressas above, when catalogues 
wholesale and retail will be sent. 

sept t 


EW PIANO MUSIC.—Just published, Rutczr’s 
FemaLe Instrrvute Commencement Music ror 
1855, consisting of five pieces, elegantly gotten up from 
engraved plates. Poetry by the young Ladies; the Music 
by J.C. Cook. Price for the whole set only 38 cents, be- 
ing one of the cheapest collections ever published. Mailed 
free COOK & BROTHERS, 
sept 8 2t Music Dealers, No. 343 Broadway, N.Y. 


MONEY MADE QUICKLY. 
E is great complaint among young men that they 
cannot get employment that will remunerate them 
for their services. To such the subscriber would call at- 
tention to a safe, pleasant and very profitable business. by 
which, without any risk, the capital invested can be 
doubled every three months, and bya little extra exertion 
every two months. Agents are wanted in every city and 
town in the Union—you cannot overstock the market, for 
there is always a ready sale. Circulars containing a full 
and accurate description of the business, and all matters 
pertaining thereto, will be sent free of expense to any ad- 
dress, on application by letter or otherwise to 
SAMUEL SWAN, 
junel6 8m Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery, Ala. 


ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE AND BURG- | 
LAR PROOF SAFES, with Hau.’s Parent Powper © 


Proor Locks—both received the prize medals at the 
World's Fair, in London, in 1851, and at the Crystal Pal- 
‘ce, New York, in 1858. Sole proprietors of Jones's Pat- 
ext Perwutation Bank Lock. 
SILAS C HERRING & Co., 
aT Block, 135. 187 and 139 Water St., New York. 


LADIES! 


© 


+ ° 
< 


co 


snow a‘ Household Word” in the United States. 
ROB’T LOGAN & Co , 
Sept 8 61 Dey St., New York 


Office of the Maryland Consolidated Lotte: 
Baltimore, Maryland. 2th June, rhea } 


CAUTION !|—LOTTERY FRAUDS! 
HE Commissioner of the Maryland State Lotteries has 
deemed it his duty to caution the public against the 
humerous swindlers who circulate by mail and otherwise, 
fatal ent Lottery schemes, and pretend to be nts for 
sale of tickets in Lotteries which are whol “tetitious. 
only legal Lotteries in Maryland are those drawn 
— superintendence of the Commissioner elected 
b People of the State, under the new Constitution, to 
and approve the schemes and attend to the draw- 


All the tickets in these Lotteries, and all certificates 
of tickets, have the lith 
RENAN, General Agent for the Contractor. 

: il others are fraudulent. For full information 
on the these frauds, address 


¥. X. BRENAN, Baltimore, Md. 


CHARLES A. BARRY, 
ARTIST, 
AND DRAUGHTSMAN ON WOOD. 
STREMONT STREET, BOSTON. sept 1 
A Mux for every Wound. DYEBR’S HEALING EM- 
BROUA 
by TION all Wounds, Cuta, 


of 
ture, * F. 
signal 
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NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 
No. 121 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE IRON CROSS: or, The Countess of Errol. By Syl- 
vanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 centa. 

THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir and the Usurper. 
A Romance of Italy. By Arthur Morton, A.M. Price, 
25 cents. 

THE ARROW OF GOLD: or, The Shell Gatherer. By the 
author of *' Secrets of the Cells.” Price, 25 centa. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. By A. 
W. Sumner. Price, 25 cents. 

THE KING AND THE COBBLER. By Austin C. Bur- 
dick. Price, 26 cents. 

THE BELLE OF THE ORIENT: or, The Hindoo Mer- 


chant’s Legaey. By Geo. P Burnham. Price, 25 centa. | 
THE SEA-WITCH: or, The African Quadroon. By Lieu- | 


tenant Murray. Price, 25 cents. 

THE LAW STUDENT: or, The Struggles ofa Heart. By 
Oliver Bounderby. Price, 25 cents. 

THE INFANT BRIDE OF TRUXILLO. By Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cents. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. By Augustine J. H. 
Duganne. Price, 25 cents. 

THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and Heart in Flo- 
rence. By Lieutenant Murray. Price, 25 cents. 

THE JUGGLER OF NANKIN: or, The Grandee’s Plot. 
By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cents. 

THE ROMAN SOPRANO: or, The Captain of the Swiss 
Guard. By Charles Rosenburg. Price, 25 cents. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, The Scout of the Susque- 
hanna. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. Price, 25 cents. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. A Revolu- 
tionary Story. By Francis A. Durivage. Price, 25 centa. 

PAOLINA: or, Sybil of the Arno. A Tale of the 
Time of Cosmo By Martha A. Clough. Being the 
$500 prize tale The book contains 200 pages, with 
eight fine engravings. Price. 50 centa. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE SILVER CROSS: or. Hafed. the 
Lion of Turkestan. A Tale of the Ottoman Empire. 
By Edgar W. Davies,Jr. Being the #1000 prize tale. 
This book contains 280 pages, with eight fine engrav- 
ings. Price, in paper covers. 50 centa 

ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or, The Old Man of the 
Wreck. By Austin C. Burdick. Price, 25 cents. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless and 
Free. By Ned Buntline. Price, 25 centa. 

AURORA: or. The Sharpshooters’ Scout. 


A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivalry. By Ned Buntiine. 
Price, 25 cents. . 

THE PRINCE CORSAIR. A Tale of the Indian Ocean. 
By Augustine J. H. Duganne. Price. 25 cents 

ISIDORE DE MONTIGNY: or, The Smugglers of St. 
Malo. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cents. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. By 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cents. 

NELL NOELL, THE LIGHT KEEPER'S TREASURE. 
By George P. Burnham. Price, 25 cents. 

THE GIPSEY: or, The Robbers of Naples. A Story of 
Love and Pride. By Lieut. Murray. Price, 25 cents. 
CLARA HOPKINS: or, A Memoir of City Life. By Os- 

good Bradbury. Price, 25 cents. 

THE ORANGE GIRL OF VENICE: or, The Downfall of the 
Council of Ten. By Dennis Hannigan. Price, 25 cents. 

THE SECRETS OF THE OLDSMITHY. A Sequel to Ada 
the Betrayed. Price, 25 cents. : 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and the Circassian. 
A Story of Russia. Turkey and Circassia By Austin C. 
Burdick. Price, 25 cents. 

HENRY LA NUIT: or, The Foundling of the Castle of 
Estella. A Tale of Navarre in the VUlden Time. By 
Austin C. Burdick. Price, 25 cents. 

ANNIE, THE ORPHAN GIRL OF ST. MARY: or, The 
Golden Marriage. By Shortfellow. Price, 25 cents. 


*,* All the above named publications may be obtained 
at all of the periodical depots, and of the news agents in 
any part of the United States and the Canadas. 

(> E1car of the 26 cent books will be sold for $1. Se- 
lect from the above, and they will be sent according to 
wish, either by mail or express. 


Price to tas Trape—$8 per hundred; $70 per thou- 
sand. All orders will receive prompt attention. 


PLEASE TO READ THIS. 
PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOY MENT.—Work 
for all. and work that will pay—in selling in every 
county in the United States, 
OUR VERY POPULAR PICTORIAL BOOKS 
of different kinds. 
Terms, Catalogues, ete., sent, prepaid, on application 
ROBERT SEARS. 
aug 25 4t 181 William Street, New York. 


FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS. 
THE VERY BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


S. D. & H. W. SMITH 


RESPECTFULLY call the attention of the public to their 
Improven Met tantly on exhibition at their 
Warerooms, 

No. 417 WASHINGTON STREET. 


By means of a new method of voicing, known only to 
themselves, they have succeeded in removing the barsh 
and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
strument, and rendering the tones full, clear and organ- 
like. Theaction is prompt and reliable, enabling the per- 
former to execute the most rapid music without diwrring 
the tones. The swell is arranged to give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium over all 
competitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association ; also, at the Metropolitan Mechan- 
ies’ Fair, held at Washington, D. C. 

For the Purlor, Instruments are furnished at prices 
varying from $45 to $150. 

Larger lostruments, with two banks of keys, for small 
churches and chapels, 8200. 

‘This last instrument. known as the ORGAN HARMO- 
NIUM, has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, 
and they have secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of pur- 
chasing at the end of the year, cam have the rent credited 
as part payment of the purchase mouey sept 8 


FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


HE LODI MANUFACTURING CO,, 60 CORT- 
LANDT STREET, NEW YORK, manufacture from the 
ht soil of New York city, two very powerful manures, 


POUDRETTE AND TAFEN. 


From the small quantity used, the ease of their applica- 
tion, and the powerful results obtained, they are at once 
the cheapest and best manures in the world for grass, 
wiuter grain, earden vegetables and general crops. 

of Taran, $35 per ton; of Poupaerrs, $1 50 per barre) for 
any quantity over six barrels—delivered free of cartage or 
ether expense. Pamphlets and circulars rent, free of 
postage, toeuquirers. Apply asabove. 4t 


A Romance of | 
the Revolution. By Ben: Perley Poore. Price, 25 centa. 


| THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the Ocean. 


JCNES, SHREVE, BROWN & CO., 

No. 225 WASHINGTON, and 1 SUMMER STS., BOSTON, 
MPORTERS and Wholesale and 

Retail Dealers in Watches. Jew- 
elry, Military and Fancy Goods, 
offer for sale to the Trade, and at 
retail, a large and extensive assort- 
ment of goods, consisting in part of 
the following: Fine London and Ge- 


and curiosities. Also. a great variety 
of Rich Silver Goods and Fine Jew- 
elry. Sign of the Golden Eagle. 38 


THE MISTAKE OF A LIFE-TIME. 


A STORY OF THE 


MYSTERIES OF THE SHORE AND THE VICISSITUDES 
Ov THE SEA. 


BY WALIO HOWARD. 
A new Edition of this popular book has just been issued. 
| containing 208 , octavo. Price, 50 cents. This is 
| the third edition of thir extraordinary and intensely in- 
| teresting work, which is now issued in this cheap and 
popular form that all may s it. 
‘opies sent to any part of the country, f. +: of expense. 
on enclosure of the price to 
WM. V. SPENCER, PUBL!SHER, 
128 WASHINGTON, CORNER OF WATER STREET. 
sept 8 It 


TO THOSE CUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
ANTED—A FEW GENTLEMEN in every town and 
county throughout the Union, to engage in the 
manufacture and sale of an article upon which. for the 
outlay of $10, $1000 a year may be made. This article is 
one of universal consumption. This is an opportunity 
that should not be allowed to escape by those who wish a 
good, tive busi Fuil particulars sent by 
mail, on the receipt of 12 1-2 cents. Specimen sent, when 

required. Address Prof. JAMES T. HORNE, 

sept 8 lt Box No. 4551. New York Post Office. 


| A. W. LADD & CO.’S 
| CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO FORTES. 


(00) 


| 

| 

} 


T is now conceded by competent judges that these are 
the BEST SQUARE PIANO FORTES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 
they stand UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past year, is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte, constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being elerated above the others, and run- 
ning diagonaily, by which we get a longer string, increas- 
ing the volume of tone, and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a beautiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE, 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


AND 519 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


mar (St. Nicholas Hetel.) 


LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER, 
R the destruction of Bed- Bugs, Cockroaches, Moths, 
Fleas, Ants, Mosquitoes, Flies, Plant Insects, vermin 

with which its particles come in contact. 
WITHOUT POISON. 
LYON’S MAGNETIC PILLS, 
FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF RATS AND MICE. 


EMANUEL LYON, 


aug 25 3t 424 Broadway, New York. 


FPRANELIN PRINTING-INE WORES, 
CHERRY AND JACOBY STS., PHILADELPHIA, 


ANUPACTURE a superior article of PRINTING- 

INKS, which they furnish at reasonable prices, to 

| which they solicit the attention of Printers. The Picto- 
| rial is printed with this Ink. 


Rxererence—Ballou’s Pictorial. 
aug 11 eptf JOHN WOODRUFF, Agent. 


THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 
A DOMESTIC STORY. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE H BUTLER LAING 


Beautifully illustrated, is now ready and for sale by all 
the Booksellers in the United States. 


MODEL MELODEONS! 
MELODSONS are recommended as su: to all 
others by the best musicinna and ists in the coun- 
. $76, $100, $120, $135. $150 and $176 
Circulars containing a full description of the Mep- 
MzLopsons,” will be sent to any post-office, on 
ing the undersigned, manufacturers, 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
mar24 tf Cambridge St., corner Charles, Boston. 
1 50 PER MONTH —a small fortune for $1. A 
chance to make money by all persons in or out 
business; no capital needed. and but little expense in- 
curred. It requires no travelling, no peddling, but gives 
you the comforts of a home. with a chance to make from 
$150 to $200 per month. This is no recipe of any kind or 
book ageney ; it la something entirely new, and worthy of 
all persons desiring a permanent and genteel employ ment. 
The whole right and kuowledge will bo sent to any person 
upon the of $1, addressed to 
sept 8 B. 8. SHIPLEY, Cotumavs, 


YO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. —A retired ¢ ergy 
man, restored to health in a few days. after ma y 
ears of great nervous suffering, is anxious to male 
own the means of cure. Will send (free) the prescrip- 
tion used. Direct to the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 
septs 2% 59 Fulton St.. Brooklyn. New York. 


SPORTSMAN 


neva Watches and Clocks, Sheffield | 
and Birmingham Fine Plated Wares, 
Bronzes, Parian Ware. Fancy Goods | 
| letter-press description, making it of intrinsic value. 


on Fowls and Animals, and every other species of insects | 


THE 


PORTFOLIO 


AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable Book, containing 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of large quarto size, on the finest of paper. depicting 
GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 
in this country, and forming an elegant and in 
collection of fine pictures for the centre table, with — 
t 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this PICTORIAL Gem, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 

Tt can be sent by mail to all who desire it. and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication, 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 
of the periodical depota throughout the Union. 

TEACHEKS desiring to furnish their pupils with this 
illustrated work, as a Drawing Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale rates. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
a work which will sell rapidly on account of its attractive 
pictorial character and cheapness. and we print but a 
limited edition. M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 


WEDISH HAIR CREATOR actually restores or 
\) creates the hair where baldness has been of years 
standing. In cases of loas of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from physi- 
cians, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, can be seen at the depot. where the preparations 
are applied, and no money received unless the hair is en- 
tirely restored. Sent to any part of the United States, 
upon the receipt of 31. Address your orders to ** Proprie- 
tors of Swedish Hair Creator. 330 Broadway, New York.”’ 
july 7 tf 
Word of Advice.—When laboring under any dis- 
ease of the throat or lungs, rest assured that speedy relief 
ean be obtained by using Dr Wistar’s Balsam of Wild 
Cherry. Its success in such cases is unparalleled. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.] 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


A PAPER FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


Since the first of January this illumined journal has 
been vastly improved and beautified. and one whole page 
of illustrations weekly added to the sheet. which still re- 
mains at the unprecedented low price of Tres DoLtlags 
per annum. or Ten Copies for $20, being actually, with- 
out exception, 


THE CHEAPIST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


Terms :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE.—One subscriber one 
year, #3 00; 4 subscribers, one year, $10 00; 10 subserib- 
ers, $20 00. 

Any one sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, 
shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 

(>> No travelling agents are ever employed for this 
paper. 

(> The Prcrortat may be obtained at any of the peri- 
odical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at 
mz cents per single copy. 


Published by 
M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts.. Boston. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 

Since its commencement. on January 1. 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up to an unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 

containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the $3 magazines, and 
forming two volumes 8 year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve Aundred pages of reading matter pr annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Batiou'’s Dottan Montuaty is printed with new type, 
upon fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
piled and arranged by the hands of the editor and pruprie- 
tor, who has been Known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


VENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 
WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers in the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements 
oceurring in either hemisphere. forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing exe dolar to the proprietor, aa 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sixfecm subscribers shall receive the 
Seventeentas copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Pudlisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 

An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Fanvily 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose and poetic gems, and original tales, written ex- 
pressly for the paper. In polities, and om ail sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral ; item- 

tically A PAPER FOR THS MULWON, and & welcome vis- 
tor to the home cirvle. 

lt contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 
of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of tus 
MAMMOTH 8128, for the instruction and amusement of the 
general reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are 
regularly engaged, and every department is under the 
most finished aud perfeet system that experience can 
suggest, forming an orginal the preset cireula- 
tion of which far exceeds that of any other weekly Lng 
in the Union, with the exception of Ballows 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, ome year........... . 0 
Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 


rate, shall receive the sevenseent’é copy 


Baiou’s $4 00 
Sarurpay, by 
Corner of Tremont and Brownfield Sta., Boston. 
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stroyed after being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, 80 that each advertisement (all being placed a | : 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of | 
the advertiser's business years to come. 
Teums vor Apverrisine.— Fifty cents per line, in all 
cases, without regard to length or continuance. | | hee 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRA WING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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WIRE BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIVER DNIEPER, AT KIEV, IN RUSSIA. 


THE WIRE ERIDGE ACROSS THE DNEIPER AT KIEV." 

The accompanying engravings embrace a splendid view of the 
Wire Bridge across the Dneiper, at Kiev, which was drawn on the 
spot, on the occasion of its opening and sanctification, and a rep- 
resentation of the sumneetel which was peculiar to Russian cus- 
tom. The foundation of this bridge was laid August 30, 1844, 
and from that day the work of its erection progressed steadily 
onward, until September, 1853, when it was completed. For a 
long time the practicability of laying a bridge across the proud 
river Dneiper was held exceedingly questionable by scientific men, 
from the fact, that every spring, wien the ice which binds the 
river in winter breaks, it causes an overfiow of its banks, extend- 
ing miles around, and sweeping away in its current everything 
before it. In the face, however, of this serious difficulty, with the 
aid of the Holy Spirit, as the devout Russians say, the project was 
at length brought to a successful issue. At the request of Emperor 
Nicholas, a plan was drawn and presented by an English engineer, 
named Charles Vinioly, and others by engineers of Russia. That 
by Vinioly was preferred, and he being forthwith supplied with 
workmen and aids, the emperor pronounced a blessing upon them, 


and attended in person at the laying of the foundation. Though 
the disadvantages which the natural characteristics of the Dneiper, 
as already described, ——— to the task thus auspiciously com- 
menced, were abundantly manifested in the course of their o 
tions (and more especially, perhaps, in the early stages of them, 
as the bed of the river was found extremely soft and uneven), to 
the triumph of labor, judiciously directed by science, the bridge 
was completed, elegantly and substantially in ¢very part, and 
ready on the 28th of September, 1853, for the ceremony which was 
to throw it open to the public. The Grand Duke, Nicolai Nico- 
laewitch, son of the emperor, accompanied by Count Kleinmichcel, 
Prince Wasillchikoff, and several chief engineers, had journeyed 
from St. Petersburg to take a part in this dedicatory service, the 
description of which will acquaint us with the manner in which 
every bridge in the Russian empire is opened for the first time. A 
large concourse of people having assembled, they were formed in 
line of procession before the bridge, a body of priests in their offi- 
cial robes, occupying a place in the front. After sprinkling some 
holy water and swinging a censer, the head priest, Mitropolit Fe- 
made a formal prayer, and at its conclusion the procession 


moved across in the following order :—the Grand Duke Nicola 
Nicolaewitch, suite of the grand duke, and the head priest, corps 
of engineers, corps of workmen, people, ete. When they reached 
the other side, the grand duke * into his equipage, which 
had followed after, and started for St. Petersburg. materia 

s of Rassia—indced, its whole modern history—affords 
curious matter for study and comment. Impartial travellers, who 
have made themselves familiar with its present condition, are 
astonished at the rapidity of its improvement. Its splendid cities, 
noble monuments, its magnificent roads and bridges, scem like the 
work of to-day, compared with the slow movement, or positive 
stagnation of adjacent European countries. The two countries 
fullest of the material signs of industry and intelligence are Rus- 
sia and the United States of North America—one, an unmitigated 
despotism ; the other, a free republic. The mainspring of action 
in Russia is the will of one man ; the motive power in this country 
is the intelligence of the mass. In both, the results are the same. 
Whrther prosperity;based on despotism is likely to be permanent, 
is a question that can only be decided by experience. Hitherto, 
the history of the world goeé against it. 
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at BELIGIOUS CEREMONIES AT THE CONSECRATION OF THE BRIDGE. 
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